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Roberto de Nobili, born of 
an aristocratic Roman family, 
had two Cardinals and two 
Popes among his relatives. 
Over their opposition he en- 
tered the Society of Jesus and 
in 1605 he arrived in India 
to be a missionary. 

There he adopted the dress 
and way of life of a sannyasi 
or ascetic, studied the Vedas, 
and became the first European 
to learn Sanskrit. His mission- 
ary methods launched a con- 
troversy that was to rage for 





a century and a half. 
You will enjoy Vincent Cronin’s biography of this unusual 
Jesuit. This is a good book. It is agreeably written, based on 


thorough reading and careful research. List Price $4.50 


Enroll me in the Catholic Book Club. Send me the two selections 
checked below at special introductory price of $2.98. I understand all 
selections cost members only $2.98 and I get the CBC Newsletter monthly. 
I am free to accept or reject the selection and I may cancel my mem- 





bership at any time. Enclosed $— . © Bill me, 
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List Price 
(0 A PEARL TO INDIA by Vincent Cronin .................. $4.50 
(1) MY FELLOW DEVILS by L. P. Hartley ................66- $3.95 
{] THE SECULAR JOURNAL OF THOMAS MERTON.......... $3.75 


(J) NEW HORIZONS IN LATIN AMERICA 
by J. J. Considine, M.M. ...... $5.00 


{J CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE MODERN WORLD 
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Correspondence 





Catholics Don’t Write In 


Eprror: In her article “Catholic Broad- 
casters—A Lost Legion?” (Am. 2/7), Miss 
Rita Witte has neatly summed up one of 
the big obstacles confronting Catholic radio 
and TV producers locally and nationally. 

Most producers of Catholic programs 
operate on a very slender budget, which 
often gives Mother Hubbard’s cupboard a 
good run for its bone! We simply haven’t 
the money to buy space in secular or Cath- 
olic papers to advertise our programs. In 
many instances the local newspaper may 
own or operate a radio or television station; 
if your program happens to be on the 
“opposition” station, nary a word will ap- 
pear. If, then, our Catholic papers do not 
help us, we are apt to wage a losing battle. 

Here in Springfield we receive magnifi- 
cent cooperation from our diocesan paper, 
The Catholic Observer. But in many other 
parts of the country where our program is 
also heard, the news-releases which we 
send out regularly to diocesan papers just 
seem to get lost. Consequently many Cath- 
olic people have no way of knowing what 
programs may be heard on local stations. 

Nothing is so disheartening for a Cath- 
olic producer as one of the “we regret to 
inform you” notes from a station with the 
news that his program is being discon- 
tinued on some station. In almost every 
case a cordial letter from the management 
states that the program is “excellent in 
quality, in taste and in content.” But radio 
stations cannot overlook the fact that our 
Catholic people manifest no interest. Non- 
Catholic programs often evoke a flood of 
mail. But our Catholic programs receive 
the silent treatment. 

Here, certainly, is an area where our 
Catholic papers could help us greatly in 
our common fight for God and decency. I 
hope that Miss Witte’s article will hasten 
the day when all our diocesan papers will 


feature a boxed log of Catholic radio and | 


television programs, with at least occasional 
articles and previews of forthcoming pro- 
grams. Those papers which are already 
doing this are helping tremendously to keep 
Catholic programs on the air. 
Fiwetis RIcE, C.P. 
Director, “The Hour of the Crucified” 
Radio Program and “The Chalice of 
Salvation” TV Program 
West Springfield, Mass. 


Epiror: We Catholic broadcasters have in- 
deed a need of great support from our di- 
ocesan papers. Our late Holy Father, Pope 
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Pius XII, in his encyclical Miranda Prorsus 
not only pointed out the efficacy of the 
communications media for propagating the 
faith and Christian culture, but also stressed 
our duty to support Catholic programs. A 
strong Catholic radio and TV apostolate 
truly complements an effective Catholic 
press. 

EuGENE P. MurpnY, S.J. 

Director, “The Sacred Heart Hour” 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Eprror: Your article about the Catholic 
press not supporting Catholic broadcasters 
was certainly timely. In my business I 
travel a good deal. When I arrive in an 
area, I usually hunt up a diocesan paper 
to check the Sunday Catholic programs. 
Only one out of ten papers gives me any 
help at all. I’d need ingenuity and bifocals 
to find the listing in secular papers. So I 
generally end up thumbing through old 
magazines or taking an after-Mass nap. 

MartTIN SCHELLER 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


Epiror: Rita Witte’s article was very en- 
lightening. But may I add something I be- 
lieve was left out? 

The caliber of the sacred music which 
usually goes hand in hand with our re- 
ligious broadcasts is very poor, especially on 
a local level. The spirit of the Instruction 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites of 
September, 1958 would demand that we 
Catholics put our best foot forward, espe- 
cially when sharing our sacred music with 
others by the medium of radio and tele- 
vision. One has to admire the well-trained, 
well-disciplined choirs of some non-Cath- 
olic denominations when they are featured 
with their clergymen. 

Our choirs, as well as the whole format 
of any Catholic religious program, should 
reflect good taste and have evidence of 
rigid planning. If local choirs simply can- 
not make a good showing, recorded music 
of seminaries or monastic houses (which 
is surprisingly abundant and appreciated 
by all) should be used. The use of soloists 
and unapproved music should be discour- 
aged and some form of approval should 
be sought beforehand from the Diocesan 
Music Commission. 

EverETT A. CROMER 
College Point, N. Y. 
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NOW IN ITS SECOND LARGE PRINTING 





' We Havea Pope: 


t 
' A Portrait of His Holiness, Pope John XXIII 
! By Msgr. Albert Giovannetti ' 
' Translated by John Chapin . 
{ ' 
t “A handy reference for facts about Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli whose t 
' reaction to his choice as Patriarch of Venice was, ‘It opens up an entirely k 

new prospect for me, namely, that of being a true shepherd of souls.’ 
‘ This brief life of John XXIII promises that his present duty will be the pe 
1 same.”—The New World ' 
I “These pages serve to acquaint us a little better with a Pontiff who, in 1 

only a few months, has already shown himself a great personality and ‘ 
! a great pope.”—Msgr. John S. Kennedy 

- L) 

, “Much better done than most books. . . The book is, finally, very much 
' enhanced by more than 30 well-chosen photographs.”—Bernard Theall, t 
; OSB. ; 
t e A selection of the Catholic Family Reading Club. 1 
! e Published in Canada by Alvernia Publishing Company Limited, ! 
1 Montreal. 1 


192 pages $2.75 


i Wherever good books are sold ! 
THE NEWMAN PRESS e Westminster, Maryland 
Da alee ce San, ese ema me ee, ee ees pes ae oo ze 
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Current Comment 





Nato’s Shield at Ten Years 


A turning point in the history of the 
free world was the signing of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Alliance in Washing- 
ton on April 4, 1949. At that date, the 
Soviet Union was unquestionably the 
dominant military power on the con- 
tinent. Furthermore, as dramatized in 
the Czech coup of 1948, Stalin was 
making full use of the political op- 
portunities this advantage afforded him. 
But with Nato, the process of Europe’s 
demoralization and disintegration came 
to a stop. 

Behind this protective shield of Nato 
every feature of the good life has been 
free to develop. As John Eppstein, well- 
known English Catholic layman, wrote 
in the Jan. British Survey, which he 
edits (36, Craven St., London, W.C.2): 
“The consolidation of North American 
and European power through the At- 
lantic Alliance has saved our freedom, 
promoted our prosperity and kept in 
being that citadel of civilized ideas, 
technical skill and material wealth 
which even now the Atlantic society 
i 
The 15 Foreign Ministers of the Nato 
states will meet again in Washington, 
April 2-4, to commemorate this decade 
of achievement and to take counsel on 
Nato’s future. No extension, geograph- 
ically, of Nato’s military commitments 
seems to be envisaged. But such an in- 
fluential spokesman as _ Paul-Henri 
Spaak, Nato Secretary General, has 
urged that Nato expand its natural 
function as an international political 
council. As he sees it, the European 
powers need to harmonize their polli- 
cies in Africa and Asia, if Nato’s essen- 
tial purpose of defense against com- 
munism is to be successful. 


Muscovite Word Traps 


In the war of ideas it is vital for the 
free world to keep its semantic powder 
dry. We learned too late, in the post- 
war years, that for the Kremlin “democ- 
racy” really meant communism. Now a 
new phrase is creeping into Moscow’s 
vocabulary, bringing with it similar 
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dangers of political disaster. Soviet 
propaganda and_ diplomatic  corre- 
spondence is increasingly peppered 


with the phrase “status quo.” What- 
ever it is intended to mean, Moscow is 
for it. 

The dictionary tells us that this Latin 
phrase means “the existing situation.” 
On the eve of important East-West 
negotiations most people would take 
it to imply a reciprocal recognition of 
the present power situation in Europe 
and elsewhere in the world, as of 1959. 
An accord to respect the status quo 
would consist in a mutual pledge to 
respect the other side’s zone of pre- 
dominance. 

But the Soviets have something more 
ambitious in mind than the freezing 
of their tyrannical control over the 
peoples of Eastern Europe. As Walter 
Lippmann found out from talking with 
Premier Khrushchev last October, by 
the status quo the Soviets mean the 
entire social and economic revolution 
now going on in ‘Asia and Africa. Lipp- 
mann pointed out at the time that the 
Soviets want the West “to recognize the 
revolution not only as it is, but as it is 
going to be.” 

In other words the Soviets wish to 
bar the free world from interfering in 
their plans to take over the earth’s en- 
tire uncommitted area. We hope our 
negotiators will not be so foolish as to 
admit such a loaded phrase into the 
vocabulary of East-West relations. 


Aloha, Hawaii 


Only a few of his colleagues paid 
any heed as Sen, James O. Eastland 
warned that communism would be “the 
only beneficiary” of giving statehood 
to Hawaii. The Senators had already 
made up their minds. They knew all 
about Harry Bridges’ Longshoremen, 
and had finally decided that the people 
of Hawaii were just as able as the 
people of California to cope with a pro- 
Communist union. So on March 11 they 
voted 76 to 15 to admit Hawaii as the 
50th State. The next day the House, 
by a vote of 323 to 89, ratified the de- 
cision. 





Actually, although the news of the 
House vote touched off a two-day cele- 
bration in the eight of the 20 Hawaiian 
islands that are inhabited, there was 
never much doubt that this time Ha- 
waii would gain the goal it first sought 
in 1903. When the 85th Congress voted 
last year to add an Alaskan star to the 
flag, the admission of Hawaii became 
inevitable. While the islands are much 
smaller in area than Alaska, they have 
a considerably larger population and 
are at least as politically advanced. The 
only possible obstacle to statehood was 
the Oriental character of the Hawaiian 
people—nearly a third are of Japanese 
ancestry—but Congress wisely, and 
properly, rode roughshod over that ob- 
stacle. Happily for our leadership of 
the free world, only a relative handful 
of representatives voted against state- 
hood. The admission of Hawaii is a jolt 
to racists everywhere. 

About 30 per cent of Hawaiians are 
Catholic, and the Diocese of Honolulu, 
under the Most Rev. James P. Sweeney, 
has a bigger Catholic population than 
the Archdioceses of Kansas City, Kan., 
Omaha or Portland, Ore., and it is 
larger than 60 per cent of its sister 
U. S. dioceses on the mainland. 


Bishop O’Connor’s New Post 


In an apostolic letter dated March 
11, Pope John XXIII named Bishop 
Martin J. O'Connor, a native of Scran- 
ton, Pa., and rector of Rome’s Pontifical 
North American College, to the post of 
president of the reorganized Pontifical 
Commission for Motion Pictures, Radio 
and Television. This commission had 
been set up by Pope Pius XII in 1948 
to cope with problems posed by the 
films, and was later expanded to include 
consideration of radio and _ television. 
Pope John’s move makes the commis- 
sion an integral part of the Vatican Sec- 
retariat of State and thereby enhances 
its influence and authority. 

What has not been commented on by 
the secular press, though it is evident 
from the wording of the apostolic let- 
ter, is the fact that this step has been 
taken as a means of implementing the 
recommendations in Pope Pius XII’s 
encyclical Miranda Prorsus (Sept. 8, 
1957), the first such papal document to 
be devoted to the entire field of the 
communications media. 

Pope John’s move, therefore, is evi- 
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_ dence of the continuing practical con- 


cern of the Church with the tremendous 
opportunities and the inherent dangers 
of these modern methods of mass en- 
tertainment and information. Bishop 
O’Connor’s many duties will include the 
stimulation and guidance of interna- 
tional Catholic organizations devoted to 
the media, the work of spreading the 
practice of according moral classifica- 
tions, the encouragement of produc- 
tions of high artistic and moral quality. 

Many, of course, will worriedly see 
in this administrative move a consolida- 
tion of the Church’s determination to 
censor. The more fair-minded will 
recognize in it the concern of a de- 
voted pastor for the good of souls. The 
title of the apostolic letter is, in fact, 
Boni Pastoris—“[the task] of a good 
shepherd.” 


The Girard Passion Film 


In the Preface of the Holy Cross, 
used during Passiontide, the Church 
sings: “That he [the spirit of evil] who 
overcame by the Tree might also by 
the Tree be overcome.” In new and un- 
usual fashion André Girard, French re- 
ligious artist, has found a way to bring 
to us the two poles of that mighty 
drama: the gathering violence of dia- 
bolical denial and hate, the majestic 
glory of total triumph. His film, “The 
Passion and Resurrection,” will be 
shown in color and in black and white 
on Easter Sunday, March 29, over the 
TV network of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System. Msgr. John J. Dougherty, 
professor of Sacred Scripture at Im- 
maculate Conception Seminary, Dar- 
lington, N. J., will be the narrator for 
the film, and for its companion, “The 
Sermon on the Mount.” 

Mr. Girard has developed a special 
type of mural technique by highly 
luminous painting on a 90-foot strip of 
70 mm. film, rotated at a speed con- 
trolled by the artist—fast, slow, or even 
occasionally in reverse. The painter's 
art is brought close to the art of the 
choreographer and the technique of the 
musical composer. “It is the introduc- 
tion of time,” says Mr. Girard, “musi- 
cally composed, into the domain of 
painting.” But the most powerful and 
distinctive element of all is the artist’s 
own intense spiritual vision. The film, 
like his manifold stained-glass work, 
is a living contemplation. 


America 
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Congratulations are in order for the 
radio-TV department of the National 
Council of Catholic Men, directed by 
Richard J. Walsh, and for NCCM itself, 
the film’s sponsor. It looks as if TV may 
be opening up a new channel in the 
network of imaginative spiritual com- 
munication. 


Crisis in Iraq? 


Six months ago any repudiation in 
the Middle East of Gamal Abdul Nasser 
and his theories on Arab nationalism 
would have delighted many of our pol- 
icy-makers in Washington. Today Nas- 
ser stands repudiated in IJraq—and 
Washington is not quite sure it likes 
the idea. 

Events in Iraq are forcing an agoniz- 
ing reappraisal of the Egyptian leader 
who was once thought to be the most 
dangerous Communist stooge in the 
Middle East. As his followers in Iraq 
have been suppressed, Communist 
strength there has increased. With the 
crushing of the March 10 army revolt 
(Am, 3/21, p. 705), Iraq’s Reds have 
been able to tighten their grip on Pre- 
mier Abdul Karim el Kassem. 

Nasser has reacted violently. In a 
series of virulent speeches he has not 
only denounced Kassem as a traitor to 
the ideals of Arab nationalism, but has 
also boldly attacked communism as 
few self-proclaimed neutralists have. 

Meanwhile the hope that Premier 





Anniversary Invitations 


We know that inevitably, de- 
spite every effort made to list all 
our friends and mail them invita- 
tions to our Fiftieth Anniversary 
celebration, some have been over- 
looked. To all, therefore, but 
especially to the unintentionally 
forgotten, we extend a cordial 
invitation to be with us, if you 
can, at the Solemn Mass of 
Thanksgiving in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York, at 10 A. M. 
on April 5. 

Then, on Friday evening and 
Saturday afternoon, April 10 and 
11, there will be Open House at 
our editorial residence, 329 West 
108th St., in New York. You are 
all welcome. 











Kassem can break with the Reds as he 
has with his country’s pro-Nasser na- 
tionalists is fading fast. A crisis is im- 
pending in Baghdad. It could be as 
serious for the free world as the crisis 
over Berlin. For, with Iraq safely tucked 
away, Soviet Premier Khrushchev will 
have gone far toward the realization of 
a cherished Soviet dream—expansion 
into the oil-rich Middle East. It is odd 
that the possibility of a major Com- 
munist triumph should be—publicly, at 
least—causing relatively minor 
concern. 


such 


Refugees Remembered 


The problem of the world’s homeless 
has not been much in the public mind 
of late, though it must be a constant 
nightmare in the minds of the 140,000 
refugees who are still the “hard core” 
in Europe. Last November, the UN 
adopted a resolution that, beginning 
this July, the world would signalize a 
“refugee year” in an all-out attempt to 
end this horrible legacy from the wars. 

With a view to arousing lethargic 
U. S. opinion and to nudging Congress 
into action, the Zellerbach Commission 
of European Refugees, established by 
private funds in 1957, has just issued 
an exhaustive report. It is little realized 
by the U. S. public that the emergency 
acts under which refugees were ad- 
mitted have lapsed; consequently refu- 
gees can come in only under the quota 
system. The trickle allowed in that cate- 
gory cannot enable the United States to 
play its proper role in the problem’s 
solution. Hence the commission recom- 
mends the admission of 50,000 refugees 
in the next two years, which would take 
care of 25 per cent of the homeless. 


... and the Kennedy Proposal 


Shortly before the Zellerbach report 
was released, Sen. John F. Kennedy had 
come out with a proposal to admit some 
90,000 refugees in two years. First press 
reports gave the impression that the 
Senator’s bill would restrict such ad- 
missions to blood-relatives of citizens 
and resident aliens already in this coun- 
try. In a letter in the New York Times 
(March 10) Senator Kennedy corrected 
that misinterpretation. The main point 
of his program is that it would eliminate 
the quota system. This would not only 
facilitate the reunion of families, but 
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would also open the door to many other 
desirable future citizens. 

The interest aroused by the Kennedy 
bill and the Zellerbach reports gives a 
basis for hoping that the United States 
will shoulder its proper and proud share 
of relief during the refugee year. 


Cleanup in Burma 


Reform is sweeping corruption-ridden 
Burma as effectively as the country’s 
perennial monsoon rains. The military 
government of Gen. Ne Win, which 
took over from the parliamentary regime 
of Prime Minister U Nu last October, 
is pressing a widespread cleanup cam- 
paign. If the General’s reforms prove 
permanent, he will have achieved 
something that few on-the-spot observ- 
ers would have thought possible six 
months ago. 

Burma’s troubles stem from the 
colonial era. The British left the coun- 
try with an incompetent civil service 


and an unwieldy parliamentary sys- 
tem. Bureaucratic corruption soon be- 
came the rule. The Communists, who 
have been working both under and 
above ground in Burma, reaped the 
most benefit. In short, for ten long years 
the country has been close to internal 
collapse. 

But Gen. Ne Win’s reforms have al- 
ready produced tangible results. Cor- 
rupt Government officials, even a Min- 
ister of Agriculture, have followed 
Communist agents into jail. An extensive 
building program, the first since the war, 
has already begun to lift the face of 
Rangoon. More important from the 
viewpoint of the average Burmese, the 
campaign against corruption at Govern- 
ment and business levels has reduced 
the cost of living by 25 per cent since 
last November. 

Conditions in Burma bear out what 
Prime Minister S. W. R. D. Bandaran- 
aike of Ceylon recently noted of 
democracy in Asia. What Asia needs, 


he remarked, is a more workable kind 
of government than the parliamentary 
systems inherited from the “imperial- 
ist” powers. In the conditions prevailing 
in some Asian countries, changes which 
apparently destroy the “form” of democ- 
racy may sometimes be necessary to 
preserve its “substance.” Gen. Ne Win, 
and Burma with him, seem to be dem- 
onstrating the validity of that distinc- 
tion. 


Emerging Africa’s Needs 


In East Africa’s explosive situation, it 
is not pleasant to read that security 
forces in Nyasaland have brought 
armored cars and jet planes into action 
in an attempt to quell what still looks 
like a growing rebellion. Millions in 
East Africa are caught between ex- 
tremes, symbolized by such native 
leaders as Nyasa’s pertinacious Dr. 
Hastings Banda, president of the Afri- 
can National Congress, and Kenya’s 











East Asia Works for Mental Health I om 


HEN the Thai, Vietnamese and Filipino dele- 

gates to the Asian Seminar on Family Life 
and Mental Health stated that their countries are 
underpopulated rather than overpopulated, it 
caused a sensation. The two-week-long seminar last 
December, which drew 50 delegates and observers 
from 14 East Asian nations and colonies to Baguio 
City, the Philippines, heard that this underpopula- 
tion is in relation to the arable land and other 
natural resources of those three countries. 

Some delegates shared the popular misconception 
of a homogeneous Far East, where teeming millions 
are trying to farm inadequate land resources. India 
and Japan do of course experience considerable 
population pressures. In most other countries, how- 
ever, the problem seems to be how to initiate a 
better redistribution of the people in relation to na- 
tional resources. This is partially the problem even 
in India. 

Graphic descriptions by many delegates showed 
that recent forced migrations had important bear- 
ing on problems of mental health. The movement of 
millions of people into new regions has caused 
grave problems in India, East and West Pakistan, 
Japan—and more recently—in Korea, Vietnam, 
Taiwan and Hongkong. The lack of resources to 
Fr. Mapican, s.j., who was a postdoctoral fellow at 
the University of North Carolina, 1956-57, is now 
director of the Social Science Research Institute, 
Ateneo de Cagayan, the Philippines. 
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accommodate so many newcomers, whose cultural 
patterns frequently differ from those of the host 
country, gives rise to frustration, misunderstanding 
and mental strain. 

These unhappy by-products of migration are 
exacerbated in some cases by the bloodshed, horror 
and violence associated with the journey. A South 
Korean delegate gave a vivid word picture of the 
restless anxiety which has seized upon masses of his 
countrymen. Aware that at any time the Commu- 
nists might launch a new invasion across the 38th 
Parallel and convinced that in any general war their 
country will be steam-rollered, these South Koreans 
live from day to day, trying to forget the dark pos- 
sibilities of the morrow in the bright-light amuse- 
ments of today. 

At this point in the discussions, the writer empha- 
sized the importance of religion for the maintenance 
of mental health. A belief in the Fatherhood of God 
and in His kindly providence, accompanied by a 
strong faith in the rewards and punishments of the 
life to come, provide a solid foundation upon which 
the mind can maintain itself secure and healthy in 
spite of continued frustrations and even in the face 
of imminent disaster. 

Birth control was discussed briefly. Some dele- 
gates described official programs in their countries 
to promote the use of contraceptive devices among 
the masses. The writer pointed out that the Catholic 
Church sympathizes with the plight of peoples 
caught in a genuine situation of overpopulation. 
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flamboyant Tom Mboya. The intense 
and growing split among African lead- 
ers also increases the task of moderate 
British administrators, who appear to 
be trying to act fairly toward the native 
population without severing colonial 
ties. 

In any case, a new Africa is emerg- 
ing, and the disparity is more and more 
felt between the many millions who own 
less soil than do the thousands who 
control them. 

Emerging Africa’s needs “are mas- 
sive but they are reasonably simple,” 
said Lester B. Granger, executive 
director of the National Urban League, 
on his recent return from an extended 
Asia-Africa trip. They are needs that 
the American people, even without the 
help of Europe, can supply. Africa, said 
Mr. Granger, needs a larger educated 
leadership group; needs industrial de- 
velopment; needs outside help to re- 
store its eroded soil and combat diseases. 

In these matters, the United States 


can buy so much with so little. By help- 
ing the peoples of East Africa to solve 
their many problems, we can make the 
transition from their present status to 
freedom much less painful. 


Harriman in India 


Despite her policy of neutrality in 
foreign affairs, India has a definite role 
to play in the Cold War. W. Averell 
Harriman, now on tour there, makes 
this point in a recent syndicated North 
American Newspaper Alliance story. 
As Mr. Harriman puts it, India, the 
world’s most populous democracy, is 
in crucial competition with Red China, 
the world’s most populous dictatorship. 
Depending on the outcome of the rival- 
ry, the awakening peoples of Asia will 
follow one or the other. 

To those who have watched India’s 
struggle to raise her abysmally low 
standards of living, Mr. Harriman’s ob- 
servation is not particularly new. What 


makes his restatement of the facts sig- 
nificant is that India herself has be- 
come conscious of the role thrust upon 
her. What is more, she has accepted 
it. Where Red China was once looked 
upon as a partner in the common goal 
to rid Asia of Western domination, the 
colossus to the north is now regarded 
with apprehension as a competitor. “Be- 
fore we realize what is happening,” 
Mr. Harriman was told, “Red China 
may be breathing down our neck.” 

This realization has spurred India’s 
leaders to a new sense of urgency. Al- 
ready plans are being laid for a new 
Five-Year Plan to begin in 1961. But 
much more is needed than a sense of 
urgency. India’s economic, social and 
political problems stagger the imagina- 
tion. What the country needs is a posi- 
tive long-range program of economic 
assistance. We are equipped to provide 
such help, and—if we genuinely want 
to stop the spread of communism—we 
will provide it. 
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She is not against the effort to restrict births in such 
countries, especially when this is joined to sincere 
attempts to increase food production. However, she 
does insist that only licit means be employed. 

The more effective among these means are the de- 
lay of marriage and the use of the rhythm method 
in exercising the rights of marriage. The writer pre- 
sented here a statistical model of the effect of these 
two steps on a population with a crude birth rate 
of 40 births per thousand persons and the character- 
istics of the Filipino population according to the 
1948 census. The model showed that if 50 per cent 
of the women who ordinarily marry younger would 
delay marriage until the 25th year, and if 50 per 
cent of all married women under 30 years of age 
should use the rhythm method with 50-per-cent 
effectiveness, the birth rate would drop to 21.1 
births per thousand population. Such a decline 
would satisfactorily reduce population pressures in 
an overpopulated country. 

Not a few psychiatrists and other mental health 
workers felt that their eyes had been opened during 
the seminar to the many cultural and sociological 
factors affecting mental health in their countries. 
There was wide belief that heretofore biological 
factors and cultural “universals” had possibly been 
overstressed. The change in attitude among dele- 
gates is due largely to the emphasis placed by the 
faculty of the seminar on differing family structures, 
such as the extended family, the polygynous family 
and the independent nuclear family and on the ad- 
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vantages and disadvantages that each of these forms 
has for mental health. 

Many delegates stated that at present, because of 
lack of unity within their countries among the na- 
tional, private and international organizations work- 
ing in the area of mental health, it is very difficult 
to keep up with the results of research. They sensed 
the need for some agency to act as an interdisci- 
plinary clearing house for research findings in the 
field. It was proposed that the establishment of a 
new mental health federation could do this job for 
the East Asian region in general, while national as- 
sociations could work within each country. 

The faculty of 11 members included four Asians 
and seven North Americans and Europeans, repre- 
senting different disciplines in the social and health 
sciences. Anthropologist Margaret Mead served on 
the faculty. Dr. Kenneth Soddy, deputy director of 
the World Federation of Mental Health, directed 
the seminar. Sponsorship was jointly by the World 
Federation for Mental Health, the World Health 
Organization and the Asia Foundation. 

Twenty-one of the 61 members of the group were 
Catholics. Most were Filipinos, though there were 
Catholic delegates from Vietnam, Korea and Sara- 
wak. The importance of Catholic participation in 
this type of seminar is obvious. The Church’s posi- 
tion on moral matters thus becomes better under- 
stood and respected, while Catholics are enabled 
to make a valuable contribution to the human prob- 
lems of their areas. Francis C, MaDiGAN 
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Washington Front 





A Shooting War over Berlin? 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER is betting that there will be 
P no war over Berlin—no big war, no little war. 

This accounts in part for his stubborn refusal to bow 
to the demand in Congress for more money to strength- 
en America’s armed forces; it accounts also for his im- 
patience with those who criticize him for his stubborn- 
ness. 

Impatience may not be the right word here. The 
soldier-statesman has shown what might almost be 
called disdain for his Capitol Hill critics, accusing them 
of being “hysterical” and of going off “half-cocked.” It 
has been obvious that his pride has been hurt. He is not 
an excessively vain man, this former five-star general, 
but he does feel that he is entitled to his reputation as 
“the world’s greatest military expert” now holding high 
office. 

Yes, but how does he know that a war might not re- 
sult from Russia’s demand that American, British and 
French troops be pulled out of Berlin? The answer has 
to be that he doesn’t know and can't know, It is simply 
his judgment that there will be no war, a judgment 





Mr. Fouuiarp is a Pulitzer prize winner and White 
House correspondent for the Washington Post. 


On All Horizons 





based on his 40 years as a professional soldier and on 
his assessment of Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev. 
The Chief Executive told Republican and Democratic 
leaders of Congress about his no-war conviction at a 
private meeting in the White House. Some of the lead- 
ers in turn told reporters on a “don’t quote me” basis. 
Later on, at a news conference, General Eisenhower 
said that the United States and its allies were “certainly 
not going to fight a ground war” over Berlin when the 
Soviet Union has 175 divisions in Europe. He would not 
say that a nuclear war (using A-bombs and H-bombs ) 
was “a complete impossibility,” but neither would he 
say that the United States would resort to one. A nu- 
clear war, he told newsmen, would be “self-defeating.” 
Here he made a remark that pointed to his conviction 
that there will be no shooting of any kind—that the 
Berlin crisis will be resolved at the council table. He 
said that if there was “any push in the direction of real 
hostilities, it’s going to occur from the side of the 
Soviets.” And then, clearly with Premier Khrushchev in 
mind, he added: “I don’t believe that anyone would be 
senseless enough to push that to the point of reality.” 
The Big Stick men in Congress hope and pray that 
the President is right. But even if he is, and if Berlin 
turns out as well as Quemoy, they still will believe that 
he has been wrong in reducing the size of the Army and 
Marine Corps at such a perilous time; and wrong, too, 
in allowing Russia to get a lead over the United States 
in the field of ocean-crossing missiles. 
Epwarp T. FouLiiarp 


tion: “Is significant dramatic tragedy 
possible in a democratic (egalitarian) 
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Catholic category (22 chapters) is Dr. 





MOTHER SETON’S PRIDE. America, 
only a half-century old, salutes a ven- 
erable institution, St. Joseph College, 
Emmitsburg, Md., now 150 years old. 
At a commemoratory convocation on 
March 14 an honorary degree was con- 
ferred upon the First Lady, Mrs. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. The college 
was founded by Mother Elizabeth Ann 
Seton in 1809. 


p> ADULT EDUCATION. Readers will 
no doubt recall the article “Catholics 
Look at Adult Education,” by Sister 
Jerome Keeler, O.S.B. (Am. 10/4/58). 
The author, dean of Donnelly College, 
Kansas City, Kan., has now edited a 
Handbook of Catholic Adult Education 
(Bruce. 95p. $1.35). More than a dozen 
experts report their experiences and 
provide reference material. 


Bp HOME GUARD. A Civil Defense 
Religious Affairs Course (seventh in a 
series) will be offered May 18-21 by 
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the Office of Civil and Defense Mobil- 
ization at its national headquarters in 
Battle Creek. Clergy of all denomina- 
tions have been invited to apply for 
the course. Address: Director, Religious 
Affairs Office, OCDM, Battle Creek. 
Mich. 


p> NIGHTINGALES. Over half of the 
Catholic schools of nursing (192) are 
now accredited by the National League 
of Nursing. Approximately 70 per cent 
of the 34,076 students enrolled in 
Catholic schools of nursing are in fully 
accredited programs, according to 
Hospital Progress. 


p> HUMANITIES FRATERNITY. The 
national collegiate literature honorary 
society, Lambda Iota Tau, in about five 
years has grown to 52 chartered chap- 
ters. Among recent regional projects 
was a panel discussion among three 
Michigan Catholic colleges (Detroit, 
Marygrove and Mercy) on the ques- 


George E. Grauel, Director, English 
Department, John Carroll University, 
Cleveland. 


p> COINCIDENCE, NO DOUBT. In 
this space some months ago we re- 
ported that St. Michael’s College of 
Winooski Park, Vt., had inaugurated 
a program of scholarship grants to sons 
of faculty members. Since then, five 
faculty families have had new arrivals 
—all boys. 


p> PERSONAL. People do read this cor- 
ner of America, What is more, they act 
on it. Of recent weeks (to go no further 
back) we have had many occasions to 
become aware of that. Our thanks to the 
readers who pay us the compliment of 
taking up our little suggestions—and 
our acknowledgments to the publish- 
ers, organizers and other writers and 
doers who have written to testify to 
the surprising “pull” of a notice in On 
All Horizons. R.A.G. 
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Editorials 





Easter Has Conquered Space 


WORLD authority on space travel, Willy Ley, has re- 
A cently foretold some of the progressive steps by 
which, as he sees it, formerly earthbound man will “con- 
quer” space. Sometime this year, he estimates, man will 
“invade” space for about ten minutes; within not more 
than two years man will be empowered to whirl through 
space in an orbital vehicle; then, in about eight years, 
man will be aboard a full-fledged space station. After 
that, there is a wide and wild blue yonder that will 
beckon us still deeper into space. 

Man’s “conquest of space” is, as the mere layman sus- 
pects, a grandiloquent phrase, however breath-taking 
be our achievements in these infant steps of our stellar 
probes. Even a space station millions of miles above our 
little bubble-globe would hardly be even on the 
threshold of the stupendous galaxies that pulse and 
spin millions of light years beyond our reach and ken. 

But Easter, the glorious feast of our Lord’s Resurrec- 
tion, comes this year in our space-conscious age as a 
reminder and a proof that one Man has indeed con- 
quered space. Our divine Lord had already conquered 
death—put death to death, the liturgy proclaims—when 
He tarried with his beloved ones for the forty days be- 
fore His Ascension. His risen and glorified body was 
then already a tangible pledge that space, too, would 
soon bow down to be trod to its most secret depths by 
His once-wounded, now radiant, feet. 

For Heaven is a place already dwelt in as His secret 
garden by the Son of Man—by Him who was crucified, 
died, was buried, and then rose again; furthermore, He 


has deigned to share that secret spot with His blessed 
mother, assumed bodily through all the frontiers and 
barriers of space to walk with her Son in the eternal 
evening air of the new paradise. 

If Christ be risen through His own power and His 
mother raised by His love to be with Him, then where 
they are, the members of His Mystical Body will some 
day infallibly be in company with them. God’s revela- 
tion has not told us where the “new heaven and the new 
earth” that St. Peter speaks of as the abode of the 
blessed is spatially located. Will it be some gloriously 
lucent planet far, far out in the inconceivable oceans 
of space, or will our Lord and His mother return to this 
dear earth, but to an earth purified, transformed, ex- 
panded to such dimensions as can house forever the 
billions of risen adorers of the Lamb? We do not know. 
But wherever that new world will be, there Christ and 
His mother will be, in the bodies that are now theirs. 
There, with them, we shall celebrate our ceaseless 
Easter jubilee. The space that sunders us from them 
now shall have been annihilated by their love. 

This is the root and seed of all true Easter joy. For 
the followers of Christ, the fruit of this joy, especially 
in these dark days, must be that unspeakable peace that 
the world cannot give. 

He is risen indeed! Shout alleluia! But we are risen, 
too, from the death of sin into the shining promise ac- 
cording to which we shall at the last, through Him and 
with Him, truly conquer space and time and death 
itself. 


“We Will Not Retreat One Inch” 


eee Eisenhower put himself and his people 
squarely on record in his splendid address to the 
nation on the night of March 16. Official Democratic 
commentary was coolly cautious, but Sen. J. W. Ful- 
bright (D., Ark.), chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, broke step to call it “an excellent 
speech, one of the President’s best efforts.” As hundreds 
of other comments poured into the White House from 
all over the country and the world, it was clear that the 
vast majority of them agreed with the Fulbright esti- 
mate. 

By TV and radio the President of the United States 
came into the living rooms of the nation to discuss two 
topics: the Berlin crisis and the state of our military 
preparedness. Resolution and realism underscored every 
phrase of the President’s historic address. If, as we re- 
marked here editorially last week, the people who sat 
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down to listen to their Chief Executive were at all “com- 
placent and unready” when he began, they had con- 
siderably less reason to be so when he concluded his 
taut appraisal of our present danger and of the pressing 
need for determination and courage in facing up to 
international crises. 

Every possible door is to be kept open, Mr. Eisen- 
hower said, to whatever reasonable, sincere, serious and 
meaningful negotiations may be possible with the Soviet 
Union over Berlin. Even the high road to the summit 
itself is not to be barricaded from this side of the 
mountain of our present contentions with the men of 
Moscow. But there is to be no mistake about our reso- 
lute rejection of any sort of weakling “flexibility” on 
policy or principle that would jeopardize the rights of 
free men in Berlin or anywhere. 

It was particularly gratifying to hear the President 
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spell out, crisply and without a whisper of an undertone 
of qualification, the fundamental principles upon which 
the fateful negotiations of this and coming months are 
to be based. Those who were concerned that Mr. Eisen- 
hower might not have been proceeding with sure 
enough tread to the important exploratory conversations 
he was to hold with Britain’s Prime Minister Macmillan 
must have been reassured by the President's articulate 
phrasing of his own personal and of our collective prin- 
ciples and assumptions. He said: 

We will not retreat one inch from our duty. We 
shall continue to exercise our right of peaceful pas- 
sage to and from West Berlin. We will not be the 
first to breach the peace. . . . In the Berlin situation 
both free people and principles are at stake. . .. The 
risk of war is minimized if we stand firm. 

There are yet many knotty differences to be un- 
tangled before we can arrive at a solid consensus among 
the Western powers as to how, in united formation, we 
are to confront the volatile and blustering Khrushchev. 
One thing is clear. As former President Harry S. Tru- 
man wrote in a syndicated newspaper article on March 
18: “There must be unity among our allies and not sev- 


Foreign Aid Is 


N ANY limited collection of the state papers of Presi- 
j dent Eisenhower, space will have to be found for 
his message to Congress on March 13 requesting $3.9 
billion for the Mutual Security Program. It is such an 
admirable statement of world problems that no one who 
fails to read it can speak with much authority on some 
of the great issues before the 86th Congress. To those 
short-sighted citizens who constantly prate about the 
evils of big government and who regard a reduction in 
taxes as the supreme act of political wisdom, it provides 
a crushing answer. 

Briefly, there are four harsh realities, the President 
explains, which oblige the American people to under- 
take today unprecedented programs of national defense 
and foreign aid. 

In the first place, the free world is confronted “by 
the military might of the Soviet Union, Communist 
China and their satellites.” This means over 400 well- 
equipped divisions arrayed against us, supported by 
25,000 planes in operational units, several hundred sub- 
marines and an arsenal of nuclear weapons and mis- 
siles. 

Second, “the world is in a great epoch of seething 
change.” Since the end of World War II, 750 million 
people, in 21 nations, have made a transition from 
colonial to independent status. This shift has been ac- 
companied not merely by an industrial revolution, but 
by a revolution in medicine, nutrition and sanitation as 
well. The result has been a “population explosion” that 
is expected within another generation to double the 
number of people who must live from the earth’s re- 
sources. 

Third, “there is loose in the world a fanatic con- 
spiracy, international communism.” Within forty years 
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.” Echoing 


eral attitudes with even minor variations. . . 
Mr. Eisenhower, Mr. Truman said: 

I would hope that we can avoid the dangers of 
impulsive action as well as the pitfalls of “flexi- 
bility” and expediency, which seem to tempt some 
of our friends. I continue to be optimistic about 
the prospects of peace, but only if we keep a firm 
grip on ourselves and if we think and act creatively 
in our foreign policy. 

As a nation we had come, on March 16, to a moment 
in our history when leadership needed to be demon- 
strated. The President did not fail us. In the trying days 
and weeks that lie ahead we shall require still greater 
doses of the same collective medicine. People forget; 
catch phrases abound; Berlin appears so far away from 
Harrisburg, Dubuque or San Diego. We shall need to 
be told over and over just why “little scraps of paper” 
need to be redeemed, if necessary, in our blood. We 
hope then, as the course of future events will demand, 
that the President will take the occasion to exhibit 
again and again the same brisk qualities of leadership 
that he radiated in his half-hour discourse to the nation 
and the world in mid-March. 


Mutual Security 


the leaders of this conspiracy have seized control of all 
or parts of 17 countries, with over a third of the world’s 
population. They are now trying to extend their empire 
to the billion people who live in the underdeveloped 
countries. Our job is to persuade these people that they 
can have material progress—and liberty and dignity as 
well. 

Finally, “the military position and economic pros- 
perity of the United States are interdependent with 
those of the rest of the free world.” The military strat- 
egy on which the security of the United States rests is 
“part of a common defense effort involving many na- 
tions.” More than that, U. S. military power today is 
largely dependent on foreign bases and on foreign 
sources of supply. 

From a consideration of these realities the conclusion 
is inexorable that it is not enough for us to maintain a 
large defense establishment; we must also, in the in- 
terest of our security, look to the entire free world. The 
Mutual Security Program is, therefore, in the President's 
words, “a powerful and indispensable tool in dealing 
with the realities of the second half of the 20th century.” 

For the past two years Congress has heavily cut 
mutual-security appropriations. The legislators have 
used the power of the purse to protest waste in foreign 
aid, or the alleged overemphasis on military aspects of 
the program, or even the refusal of the Administration 
to approve pork-barrel projects in their various districts. 
It is being predicted that for the same reasons the 86th 
Congress will shrink the President’s $3.9 billion to some- 
thing like $3 billion. This will not happen, however, if 
the Representatives remember that a cut in foreign aid 
is, like a cut in the defense appropriation, a grave 
gamble with the nation’s security. 
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The Khrushchev Challenge 


John EL. Crider 


oviget Communist boss Nikita Khrushchev con- 
S fidently predicted in his American television ap- 
pearance that “your grandchildren in America will 
live under socialism.” This was a challenge far greater 
than that of the Red Army or Air Force. For he was not 
threatening to impose socialism upon our emerging gen- 
eration. Rather, he was saying that socialism possesses 
a compelling contagion that not even future American 
generations can resist. 

What about this? Have we any reason to be sure that 
American youth wears some kind of Socialist-resistant 
armor plate? 

Unfortunately, the little that is known of 
American youth attitudes toward the funda- 
mentals of our own economic system is far 
from reassuring. In fact, the evidence strong- 
ly suggests that we have grossly neglected 
the seeds of our own survival. For if our 
youth have no understanding of, or pride in 
their own economic system, how can we be 
sure they won't be pushovers for the sales- 
men of antagonistic systems? 

The shocking reality is that our young 
people, by and large, simply do not know 
their economic facts of life. Untutored in the 
ways of their own economic system, their ~~ 
youthful curiosity unstimulated in this direction, our 
young of high school age appear to be dangerously 
susceptible to ideological seduction. It is no answer to 
say they will be saved by what they learn in college, 
because only about 50 per cent of our high school grad- 
uates go on to college. And even among those who do 
go higher in the educational scale, only a small per- 
centage can be counted upon to attain a_ prideful 
knowledge of the way in which the American economic 
way of life works. More likely, a first exposure to so- 
cialistic economics at college age, without ever having 
understood the American way of life, would make them 
more gullible to the false promises of socialism. 

But because of the political importance of numbers 
in a democracy of our kind, it is the great majority of 
high school students who don’t go on to college that 
should concern us most. Such little information as we 
have of their economic knowledge and views toward 
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economic problems is not encouraging. Not only are 
many of them misinformed as to their own economic 
system, but altogether too many hold views which can 
only aid the fulfillment of Khruschev’s prediction. 

These conclusions are suggested by recent opinion 
surveys among American high school students. Typical- 
ly, in a survey of 86 high schools conducted by the 
Opinion Research Corporation for the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, members of senior classes were 
asked to indicate their preference for various statements 
descriptive of economic systems. Fifty-five per cent 
selected the old Socialist slogan, “From each according 
to his abilities and to each according to his 
needs.” 

The two questions which immediately 
come to mind are: 1) How could we educa- 
tion-mad Americans permit our young people 
to entertain such beliefs? And, 2) What are 
we doing about it? 

As for how it happened, there is plenty of 
evidence that we got into this mess from fear 
of criticism—false pride, if you please. Our 
public educational system, though purported- 
ly insulated from party politics, is sensitive 
to public opinion. Schools, and local school 

~ boards, live in goldfish bowls. Controver- 
sial aeons simply cannot be taught. Next to religion, 
economics is probably the most controversial subject of 
discussion. Teaching of religion is ruled out by law, 
economics by the survival instincts of teachers and 
school boards. Fear of the subject was heightened in 
the McCarthy era, during which any economics course 
was likely to be more influenced by the views of the 
American Legion than by the State authorities on school 
curricula. Result: Economics found little or no place in 
the American public school system, and where it did 
appear in “social study” courses, it was so watered down 
as to be hardly distinguishable from the Declaration of 
Independence. It waved a vague sort of American flag, 
but as for imparting any facts about the working of our 
economy, it was wholly ineffectual. 

If there should be any doubt about this, the reader is 
invited to take a look at the nation’s 250-odd State 
teachers’ colleges which train most of those who instruct 
our public school youth. Educational leaders will vouch 
for the fact that there is “practically no economics” 
taught in these schools, and where there are occasional 
courses, they are given by persons not trained as econo- 
mists. The main reason for this, they would say, is that 
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good economists don’t want to teach in the teachers’ 
colleges. So even if there were a disposition in the pub- 
lic schools to teach economics, the lack of knowledge- 
able teachers would alone be a formidable barrier. 

The fact must also be faced that economic instruction 
in this country defies packaging. Who could write a 
really useful textbook on the workings of the American 
free enterprise system which would meet with the 
approval of all of the influential citizens in the city in 
which it was to be used? Some organizations of Amer- 
ican businessmen have tried this. The result has usually 
been a volume more commendable for its propagandis- 
tic qualities than for stimulating the constructive curi- 
osity of American youth. Unfortunately for those who 
insist upon a classroom gospel of economics, we have 
no dogmas in this country which lend themselves to 
this kind of education. Our only dogma is freedom, 
and that is a very difficult one to confine within the 
bindings of a book. Moreover, freedom should be main- 
tained for varied and individualistic approaches to this 
learning process. 

THE CASE OF OLGA 

Some might think this a real disadvantage in our 
ideological contest with the Communists. For they do 
have a dogma which is hammered in from the cradle 
to the grave. Take the girl, Olga, described by Joseph 
E. Evans in his book Through Soviet Windows. A grad- 
uate of the Pedagogical Institute of Moscow when he 
interviewed her, Olga had been indoctrinated with the 
Marxist-Lenin political and economic dogmas since she 
entered the first grade at the age of eight. Well, what 
about this product of lifelong Communist indoctrina- 
tion? Did it stick? What did it do for her attitude 
towards competitive systems like capitalism? 

Questions of this kind asked by Evans elicited some 
significant replies. They showed that with respect to 
communism and international politics she didn’t think 
at all. According to Evans, she “parrots what she 
learned in school and what she now reads in the Soviet 
papers and magazines and hears on the Soviet radio.” 
With this set of conditioned mental reflexes, Olga finds 
it the ultimate in simplicity to discuss familiar sub- 
jects. Thus, she knows that the North Koreans were 
right in the Korean War, and that in the Suez dispute 
the United States opposed Egyptian rights. But in areas 
on which she had not been informed, poor Olga has 
nothing to think with. Evans found, for example, that 
she was completely foggy on the question of German 
unity—never heard that the matter of free elections was 
vitally involved in that complex issue. It was refreshing 
that she didn’t think the American people wanted war, 
even if she was less sure about the intentions of the 
American Government. 

As to the future of America, of that she was sure. 
Capitalism must perish. How did she know? “Because,” 
as Evans paraphrased her reply, “history teaches that 
such is the way with politico-economic forms; capital- 
ism will be replaced by socialism, which will be re- 
placed by communism, which won't be replaced by any- 
thing because it will be utopia.” 
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The girl learned her catechism-according-to-Marx, all 
right! But even if we could produce such a creature in 
our own country would we want it? Most Americans 
will probably agree that we wouldn't. For the clear 
spots in such a robot mind are more than nullified by 
the blind ones. In a political system where citizens are 
literally led by the hand, that may be all right. But in a 
virile, competitive economy where individualism earns a 
premium, such a creature would not only have dubious 
survival possibilities, but could make no constructive 
contribution to a system which thrives upon inventive- 
ness and innovation. 

So, if we can’t teach economics by indoctrination in 
our public schools, how do we do it? That’s what 
bothered some economists and other educators when 
they brought the economic education problem to the 
attention of the college presidents who were trustees of 
the Committee for Economic Development back in 
1947. Out of those discussions came the Joint Council 
on Economic Education, a nonprofit, nonpolitical organ- 
ization whose trustees represent business, the teaching 
profession, labor, agriculture and research organiza- 
tions. It has no axe to grind, and it is specifically com- 
mitted in its statement of purpose “not to promote the 
special interests of any group, engage in propaganda 
activities, nor attempt to influence legislative actions.” 
What a far cry from education on the Volga! 

The council’s achievements have been astonishing, 
the more so because they have been accomplished with 
none of the customary publicity fanfare. In fact, even 
to this writing the council has never had a public re- 
lations man on its payroll. The thing caught on simply 
because it was sound, its product urgently needed, and 
because it did no special pleading for anyone, let alone 
itself. 


THE CAMPAIGN GETS STARTED 


How did the council get its foot into this reluctant 
door? It started out by setting up prototypes of itself 
in college cities throughout the country where skilled 
economists would be available. These decentralized 
groups, called Councils on Economic Education, 
brought together educators, businessmen, labor and 
farm representatives to spark and support the economic 
education programs in the States where they are situ- 
ated. There are now 31 of these councils in as many 
States. With the support of these high prestige groups 
behind them, teachers inclined to become less fearful 
and therefore more enterprising in their teaching of 
economics. 

The second step was to instruct teachers how to make 
economic subjects interesting. Economics is not taught 
as such. It is meshed into every conceivable kind of 
course at all levels from the first to twelfth grades. The 
actual process of doing this starts with teachers attend- 
ing summer workshops sponsored by the Joint Council 
and its local affiliates. There, at intensive workshop 
sessions which usually last three weeks, teachers learn 
how to introduce economic subjects into their regular 
courses. Even English teachers find how a bit of eco- 
nomics can be used—as, for example, in connection 
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with such books as Silas Marner, about the Industrial 
Revolution. It’s a natural for mathematics and social 
study teachers, but even teachers of history find their 
courses amenable to an economics orientation. Someone 
observed that all of American history could be taught 
in terms of economics. But the economics used by these 
teachers is not intended to replace their regular sub- 
jects. Rather, it is to embellish them and give them 
more meaning. There were 38 of the workshops con- 
ducted last summer. Altogether, more than 12,000 teach- 
ers have attended them. 

Catholic institutions, particularly at the university 
level, have shown a considerable interest in the Joint 
Council’s approach to economics. In fact, the summer 
workshops to be conducted in the St. Louis area this 
coming summer will be under the direction of St. Louis 
University. Boston College, using a slightly different 
approach, has cooperated with the New England Eco- 
nomic Education Council by running seminars on local 
and regional economic problems for secondary school 
principals and teachers. Msgr. Timothy O’Leary, Dio- 
cesan Superintendent of Schools, is a member of the 
Steering Committee for this program. 


A CRANE OPERATOR’S VIEW 


The third step in the Joint Council’s approach was to 
apply the workshop lessons in the classrooms. Some 
skeptics like the originally dubious members of the 
Jersey Chamber group thought it simply couldn’t be 
done in the lower grades. But this overlooked the in- 
genuity of some teachers. Take Mrs. Mildred Borton, 
second grade teacher at Roosevelt School, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Out of a crack in the gymnasium wall she de- 
veloped an amazingly effective technique for instilling 
economic understanding in her youngsters. A big power 
crane came into the school yard to do some digging 
connected with fixing the cracked gym wall. Mrs. Bor- 
ton’s children were so intrigued by the crane and so full 
of questions provoked by its presence, that she asked 
the crane operator to come up to the classroom and 
answer some of them. One thing led to another and be- 
fore Mrs. Borton got through she had those kiddies 
writing verses about men and machines, singing songs 
about them, going around town and finding out more 
about machines that make men’s hands more produc- 
tive. In fact, she even taught them about capital forma- 
tion which, as one economist observed, isn’t very easy to 
teach even at college level. 

She did it this way. The children wanted to know 
how the crane operator got so much money to buy his 
expensive machine. He explained that it was bought by 
his employers with borrowed money—money which was 
people’s savings in the bank. Mrs. Borton’s children 
soon discovered that the pennies they put in their piggy 
banks, and later deposited in savings accounts, were 
the very pennies that bought big machines for lighten- 
ing men’s work and making them, at the same time, 
more productive. This was her second grade version of 
capital formation! 

Finally, as workshop-trained teachers get more and 
more economics into schools of the 31 States which 
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have affiliated councils, the Joint Council strives to ob- 
tain what it calls “cooperating” school systems. These 
are communities in which economics is fully integrated 
into the curriculum from the first through the twelfth 
grades. New York City, with the biggest school system 
in the country, became the 20th such cooperating sys- 
tem in 1957. 


PUPILS STUDY ECONOMICS 


At the California High School in Whittier, Calif., 
there was a project on the No. 1 problem of Los Angeles 
County, in which the school is located. That is the 
fabulous population growth which has been splitting 
the county’s seams. In history classes students identified 
the local problem with the whole westward population 
movement in American history. In mathematics classes 
students got a lot of practical opportunities to apply 
this subject to figuring out trends of future population 
growth, water supply needs, the probable cost of pro- 
viding adequate transportation, and the many other re- 
lated economic problems. There were plenty of novels 
for the English classes with plots laid in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

New York City ran a “pilot project” in a junior high 
school to see what kind of interest could be stirred up 
in international trade. As a great commercial center, 
New York was considered an ideal spot for such an 
effort. It was undertaken by an enthusiastic teacher with 
35 ninth-grade pupils. The teacher had to start from the 
fact that even in New York with ships from every ocean 
coursing the harbor, the seeming self-sufficiency of the 
big city economy blinded most citizens to their com- 
munity’s dependence upon foreign trade. 

Interest was initially stimulated by the usual method 
of searching out and cataloging newspaper and maga- 
zine clippings related to the subject. The foreign trade 
sections of the President’s State of the Union Message, 
congressional debates on renewal of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act—“trade not aid”—and congres- 
sional hearings on tariff restrictions, formed the major 
components of this diet. When the students were ad- 
equately confused or made curious by all of this infor- 
mation, an expert on foreign trade was called in to 
answer their questions. A skillful fellow, he avoided 
abstract definitions and imparted information by the 
Socratic method of asking the right questions. In ex- 
plaining the driving force behind international trade— 
division of labor—he asked such questions as “Why does 
your mother buy bread instead of making it?” or “Why 
does your father not make his own shoes?” By building 
on the answers to these questions it was easy for him to 











transmit a mental picture to the students of world trade 
following its natural course from the more efficient or 
low cost production points to destinations where it was 
uneconomical to produce or manufacture the goods in 
question. 

However, the clear picture of free trade and the 
reasons for its desirability which the students compre- 
hended at this early stage was soon clouded over by 
the multiplicity of political, self-interest, and other reali- 
ties that keep international trade from being anything 
like as free as natural division of labor would suggest. 
Research into tariffs, ideological barriers, exchange 
problems, and other brakes on free trade slowly con- 
verted the neophytes into more realistic students of this 
complex subject. 


CAPITALISM AT WORK —IN CLASS 


To dramatize bilateral trade, one girl with a United 
States tag hanging from her neck would swap toy auto- 
mobiles for toy bicycles handed to her by a girl wearing 
a sign, “England.” But when the teacher suggested that 
British trade with America was about to be impaired 
because England lacked sufficient dollars to buy the 
cotton she now sought, dramatization shifted to multi- 
lateral trade by the introduction of a third student, rep- 
resenting Canada. The Canadian representative re- 
solved the Anglo-American trade stalemate by selling 
newsprint to America for dollars with which she (the 
Canadian) purchased bicycles from Britain. This gave 


An American in Italy 


twisting hills and the narrow, tree-lined highways. 

He sees again the long, thin shore line where the 
Mediterranean lies in its matchless blue, valleys that 
spread misty and glorious, like the one far out from 
Monte Cassino, or the vista of white Rome from Fras- 
cati. He recalls the fortress towns built on sharp cliffs, a 
Wagnerian concert in St. Mark’s Square of a dark Sep- 
tember evening, Ernest Hemingway's northern Dolo- 
mites and the cold heights of the Alps. A poet would say 
that one does not know what nostalgia is until one has 
seen Italy by moonlight, knowing one must soon leave. 
Most Americans who walk through the ruins of Italy 
don't find them half so interesting as do other Europeans 
—the Germans who know every stone in the Forum, the 
French who know every fresco in the catacombs, the 
English who know every painting in the galleries. Mere 
curiosity and hurry mar American enjoyment. And 
America, unlike Europe, is young, creative, growing. 


Ts VISITOR remembers long afterwards the humpy, 





MicHaEL Novak, C.s.C., a seminarian in Holy Cross Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C., has contributed articles to sev- 
eral Catholic reviews. 
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the British the additional dollars they needed to buy 
the American cotton. 

Surely, the making of economists is no major purpose 
of the Joint Council's program. But these by-products 
illustrate best of all the degree of enthusiasm which this 
teaching method engenders. Nor, is there any thought 
among backers of this program that economics is the 
end-all, as the Marxists have so long proclaimed. Eco- 
nomics as taught here must be related to other values, 
if only to demonstrate that the social goals of our free 
society can be sustained only by an unchained economic 
system like our own. Spiritual, moral and social values 
all become entwined together. 

Nobody can guarantee what results, if any, this teach- 
ing method of freedom will produce. It is by no means 
certain that the attitudes disclosed by the opinion polls 
will be corrected. All that we can be sure of is that more 
and more students will be exposed to the facts of our 
economic system, or shown how to get them. If we be- 
lieve in freedom, we have to stand or fall on what judg- 
ments they make once they are in possession of the 
facts. But we must make sure they have the facts. This 
is what the Joint Council, and those working with it 
around the country, are trying to do. 

The Joint Council has just celebrated its tenth birth- 
day. It hasn’t produced any Olgas, or beaten any drums. 
But in its careful, democratic way it is helping to make 
economic illiteracy a thing of the past in America—and, 
we hope, a liar out of Nikita Khrushchev! 


Michael Novak 


What are ruins but curiosities when there is a new 
world to build? What is the past but past? Some laugh 
—and they should—at the American businessman who 
stands calculating the voltage it must take to light St. 
Peter's facade, or the profits the taxi companies must 
make in one day. Even the American student seems to 
prefer France or Germany; Italy is somehow back- 
water, save for its beauty. 

In Italy, however, there is a certain something that 
Americans cannot find half so clearly elsewhere. It is, 
by reflection, American identity. The American artist 
has always sensed this importance of Italy for America 
and has always loved Italy: Rome and Florence still 
surpass the Left Bank as the rendezvous for the secrets 
of American art. Hawthorne’s The Marble Faun is still 
a magnificent guide to Rome and to her spirit, though 
by accident he discovered Rome’s sombreness in his own 
Protestantism more than in her sense of history. Henry 
James could hardly avoid scrutinizing Italy carefully 
for that something that was America, though he never 
quite satisfied himself that he had found it. And no 
wonder. The terms for comparing Europe to America 
have not even yet been forged. Too many elements still 
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dangle; mutual understanding is still a long way from 
mature. 

Italy is Catholic, America is Protestant; Italy is Latin, 
America is Nordic. In law and philosophical thinking, 
Italy is Roman and Napoleonic, America is Anglo-Saxon. 
Italy, more deeply than any Western nation, lives on its 
past; America lives on future frontiers. Italy is deeply 
class-divided; America is all too equally suburban or 
middle class. For Italy, technology and its kind of ma- 
terialism are foreign importations from the North; for 
America, they are part of life and breath. 

For Italy, condonation of oppression and human 
weakness is normal “realism”: for America that kind of 
materialism is anathema. Italy’s history has been steeped 
in a toleration of oppression hardly imaginable to the 
American conscience. It is in lands like Italy, after all, 
that moralists, standing with the people, have allowed a 
defrauding of up to 20 per cent on taxes. Attitudes of 
self-defense (“Cheat or be cheated”; “Make profit while 
you can”) are common in a land that has known im- 
memorially the need for self-defense. Often, be it noted, 
it is a self-defense against law, just the opposite of the 
approach in America,,The most common civil servant 
or store clerk in Italy will flee responsibility. One must 
sign in quadruplicate to get most anything—no one is 
putting his head on the block. The visitor must grasp 
this vast pressure of the disillusionment of history, or 
he will fail to understand even the children’s attitudes 
as they play, study, grow. 

Yet perhaps the strongest note that sounds for the 
visitor in Italy is the tiredness of its people. Mussolini 
tried to stir them. He heaved up great bridges and 
spread wide triumphal boulevards (how short, after all, 
and somehow so pretentious, compared to the incredible 
American superhighways and cloverleaves). He over- 
graced tiny post offices with the huge heroic nudes of 
Fascist athleticism. In countless ways he tried to con- 
vince his people of the grandeur that 1s Rome. The past 
tense would have been, after all, more correct. 


A WEARY PEOPLE 


Mussolini is gone now, and hardly likely to have a 
follower. The smooth green hills that he once threatened 
to re-forest, in order to bring about snowy winters to 
toughen the Italian spirit, are still treeless, green and 
bare, and the people enjoy the warmth. They are a tired 
people. Millennia do not interest them; over the cen- 
turies too many have been promised. 

It is no wonder that Italians marvel at America—so 
youthful, so free, so zestful. When America wants to do 
something, she does it. Even the ending of racial segre- 
gation in the South—just the fact that a people could 
conceive a desire to change what history had begun—is 
a marvel to a people so much more deeply chained by 
what has been. 

Take the problems of Sicilian or Tyrolese autonomy. 
The Italian can hardly conceive of either the national 
or provincial Governments backing down. Where 
regional and historical considerations are at stake, a 
reconciling solution—national union, regional self- 
determination, cultural pluralism—is lost beneath the 
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rig of the “unalterable facts” of historical animos- 
“We can't be friends now.” Italians simply grow 


\tived and patient. They live with their history. 


Such incredible patience may explain why there are 
few psychiatric disorders in the nation. On the other 
hand, it hardly helps to remedy pressing social and 
economic problems—problems not peculiarly Italian, but 
European and world-wide/ Against this pressure from 
without the Italian pazienza is proving not enough. ° 


THE MEN OF ITALY 

In Italy men and women are tired in different ways. 
The men see the need for social and economic change; 
they wax alternately enthusiastic for revolution and 
pacific with disillusionment. Fascism—though its mem- 
ories are glorious as well as brutal, like sun through 
great black clouds—has gone; unless some great inspirer 
like Mussolini comes again, it is gone for good. Com- 
munism—well, where is the dependable leader? Where 
is the dependable satisfaction of what is promised? 
“Vote the Communists in, we may never get them out. 
Better to have democracy. Nothing is done, but we keep 
the ballot and we wait,’ 

The visitor sees the people fairly well clothed. In fact, 
the Italian picks out the foreigners by their poor taste 
or sloppiness in dress. The visitor sees the new buft 
and white and green stucco apartment buildings going 
up everywhere in Rome, stretching out into the 
campagna, up and down the little hills and ravines. How 
can this people speak of poverty? 

The visitor knows nothing of the differential between 
wages and costs for rent. He knows nothing of the 
hundreds of empty apartments, while thousands of 
people live in caves or shacks around Rome’s outskirts. 
He doesn’t know that families double to split costs. He 
knows nothing of the unmanageable hardships of an ex- 
traordinary hospital bill or other sudden need—and no 
Italian family is long without some such event. He 
knows nothing of the fears for old age because savings 
are, and must be, so slim. La miseria, la miseria—how 
the words will ring in his ears, if he knows how to see 
the sufferings of the poor. 

And Rome’s poverty is nothing. The south is infinitely 
worse off; many streets in Naples are frightening. The 
country areas almost everywhere are extremely poor. 
One remembers crate houses, without light or water or 
heat, above Anzio and Nettuno, where the Americans 
landed so long ago. One remembers the children who so 
hungrily took a proffered sandwich, and modestly asked 
another for mother who was working. 

The men see all this. Socialist phrases and slogans of a 
half-century have dinned into their minds that things 
don’t have to be this way. Rich don’t have to get richer, 
poor don’t have to get poorer. Caught between the 
tradition of submitting to the powers who take advan- 
tage and the Socialist cry that history is on the move, the 
men speak boldly—but hollowly. Enthusiasm at a Com- 
munist political rally rides high, fists wave in threat, red 
flags wave in promise. But nothing happens. Tired, a 
little bitter, the men go home, to wait, to ride out their 
frustration. . 
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Wim. J. Brennan Jr. 
JUSTICE, UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


It is a particular pleasure to join America’s host of 
friends and admirers in congratulating this fine review 
on its Fiftieth Anniversary. None of us can live un- 
touched by the tensions and anxieties produced by the 
momentous events which have dramatically changed 
our world since AMEnRiIcA’s first issue. We appreciate 
America the more for knowing the regrettable fact that 
there are fewer able journals of opinion today than 
were published when your Review was born. Such 
journals help inform our understanding of the significant 
events of our time. That America flourishes testifies to 
the high quality of a journal which has special appeal 
not alone for Catholics but for readers of all faiths who 
value mature interpretation and thoughtful analysis of 
the contemporary scene. May America long continue to 
thrive! 


+ Baldwin Dworschak, O.S.B. 


ABBOT, SAINT JOHN’S ABBEY, COLLEGEVILLE 


With a countless number of your loyal friends and 
grateful readers we join in paying tribute to the manner 
in which you of America staff have spoken in behalf of 
the Church militant in the United States for the past 
half century. The result has been a thorough education 
in the principles that must guide anyone who is con- 
cerned about his duties as a Christian and a citizen. 
You and your associates have borne a large measure of 
the responsibility of each one of us to be well informed 
on important social, political and moral issues. 


Very Rev. Thomas J. Fitzgerald 


NATIONAL OFFICE FOR DECENT LITERATURE 


The National Office for Decent Literature extends 
its best wishes to AMERICA on its Fiftieth Anniversary 
and especially congratulates it on its factual and logical 
interpretation of current news. 

The NODL, which works in a controversial field 
where motives are easily misunderstood, has benefited 
from this sane interpretation. Articles and editorials in 
America have done much to correct misapprehensions 
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by presenting our proper aims and purposes. Opposi- 
tion to NODL has not disappeared as a result, but now 
disagreement is based on principle, not misunderstand- 
ing. In such a climate, fruitful discussion may lead to 
a reasonable solution of difficulties. 

NODL would also like to commend the emphasis 
America places on good reading through its excellent 
book reviews. It is our conviction that development of 
proper reading tastes is essential to the formation of 
the ideals of our youth today. 

We pray that the next fifty years may be dominated 
by this sane, logical, factual approach to problems that 
will always be a part of everyday living. 


J. L. O'Sullivan 


DEAN, COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM, 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


In a period when many publications are emphasizing 
mass appeal in order to swell their circulation, AMERICA 
performs a notable service for Catholic readers by giv- 
ing them a magazine written and edited on a high in- 
tellectual level. It has not watered down its content in 
order to gain a large number of subscribers. 

It was my good fortune to be stationed in New York 
for a brief period forty years ago and to have close con- 
tact with the America staff. I was at that time able to 
observe firsthand the dedication of the staff members 
and the earnest effort they were making to establish the 
magazine on a high plane. Since then I have been a 
constant reader of AMerica and I have never observed 
any letdown in that same high dedication. 


Dan Herr 


PRESIDENT, THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 


To survive for fifty years is a major achievement for 
a magazine. But to influence and lead American Cath- 
olic thought for five decades, to interpret wisely the 
complex and ever-changing American scene, to develop 
a family-like relationship with readers—this is an ac- 
complishment as rare as it is deserving of tribute. 

All this America can justly claim. The present state 
of Catholic intellectual life in this country is a contro- 
versial question, but all disputants can readily agree 
that AMerica has made a major contribution and that 
Catholic life in the United States would have been 
infinitely poorer without it. 
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Most surprising of all, AMEricaA does not suffer from 
the distressing signs of middle age, common to maga- 
zines as well as to people. Today it is fresher and 
sprightlier than ever. The past has been memorable, the 
present is exciting, the future is bound to be glorious. 


Paul C. Reinert, S.J. 


PRESIDENT, ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


Since my time for reading is extremely limited, I 
must choose with great care the periodicals which 
merit regular attention. AMERICA ranks at the top of 
this list, since it provides intelligent commentary on 
all of the major areas of human life and interest. Where 
there is an official Catholic viewpoint, America fear- 
lessly presents it. Moreover, this weekly Review does 
not allow its Catholic sponsorship to interfere with as 
objective a presentation and interpretation of facts as is 
humanly possible. It is unfortunate that AMERICA’s 
reading audience is not ten times its current size. 


Frank A. Hall 


DIRECTOR, N.C.W.C. NEWS SERVICE 


Among Catholic journals of opinion, AMerica holds a 
place of high distinction. Every thinking Catholic 
should read it. Thinking non-Catholics ought to read it, 
too, for the views of 35 million Catholics, their fellow 
Americans, are important to them. 

AMERICA is an excellent weekly review. I do not think 
one can afford to miss what its editors and writers say. 
It examines the product of every appropriate informa- 
tion agency; it has world-wide sources of its own. Its 
commentators are informed. They take the wide view. 
They are lucid, critical, courageous. 


Rt. Rev. John S. Randall 


PAST PRESIDENT, CATHOLIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Fifty years in the life-span of a publication is a very 
significant anniversary. AMERICA may be proud of its 
record. 

Throughout its history there have been, as with any 
periodical, moments of near despair and hours of joy. 
Often the cupboard has been bare, the cash drawer 
quite empty. But, undaunted, its editors plunged into 
their task with enthusiasm. Many times they turned the 
light of Christian ideals on current events, and readers 
were annoyed—even rebellious—at their editorial ex- 
planation. But even if it meant a loss of subscribers, or 
a cancellation of advertising contracts, they never re- 
—" from a position determined by Catholic prin- 
ciples. 
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AmMEnrica’s editorial concern has never been limited to 
purely religious matters. Taxes and politics, farm parity 
prices and debates in the committees of the United Na- 
tions, labor and management, public education and 
slum clearance—these and countless other questions that 
seem to be only of the market place have religious over- 
tones that will affect individuals and nations. These are 
situations that the editors of AMErica have always con- 
sidered to be within their editorial competency. It is 
for their forthright stands and their undaunted courage 
that the readers of America are indebted to them. 

To the devoted editors of the past fifty years, our 
congratulations; to the present staff of AMERICA, our en- 
couragement to imitate the fearlessness of their prede- 
cessors and to work and write and pray that their pub- 
lication will continue to be a beacon. 


Edward S. Corwin 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF JURISPRUDENCE, 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


I feel greatly honored to be among those who have 
been privileged to participate, as it were, in the celebra- 
tion of America’s Fiftieth Anniversary. I have been for 
many years a careful reader of its pages, although I am 
not a Catholic. Indeed I surmise that it is precisely be- 
cause I am of a different faith that I have derived so 
much benefit from its treatment-of secular events, which 
has frequently suggested to me a fresh approach and 
an enlarged scope. The current issue, that of January 31, 
affords an illustration of each. There is hardly a para- 
graph in it, the reading of which I did not find reward- 
ing; and James F. Bresnahan’s article on “The Constitu- 
tion and Our Conscience” I thought admirable. 

Congratulations, AMERICA, on your first half-century. 
May you have many more of them. 


Phyllis McGinley 


POET AND CRITIC 


I have read America for many years with continuing 
pleasure in its enlightened approach to matters politi- 
cal, literary and social. While our areas of agreement 
are not total (and who wants total agreement, any- 
how?) this well-edited weekly almost always has—in 
Lionel Trilling’s phrase—my assent. I look to it particu- 
larly for guidance on political subjects. It is never 
hysterical but always firm and genuinely Catholic in 
both the particular and the general senses of the word. 

The world is very loud these days with a thousand 
voices crying doom, bigotry and disaster. Tolerance has 
become a catchword. Its adherents own their own mar- 
tial shock troops, their own intolerant weapons. Amid 
the din, it is refreshing to come upon America’s Cur- 
rent Comment every week, where issues are discussed 
reasonably, strongly, but in a mild Christian voice. 

Here’s to another fifty years of leadership! 
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State of the Question 





WHAT ABOUT “THE PROFESSIONAL SOLDIER”? 


Our military correspondent, William V. Kennedy, criticized an arti- 
cle that had won the 1958 Marine Corps Prize Essay Contest—“An 
Ethos for the Professional Soldier”—by Wing Commander John Gell- 
ner, RCAF (Ret.), published in the Marine Corps Gazette (1/59). 
Mr. Kennedy’s criticism (Am. 2/7, p. 538) brought these replies. 


To THE Epitor: In “A Military Elite?” 
(Am. 2/7), William V. Kennedy casts 
a skeptical eye at John Gellner’s prize- 
winning essay in the Marine Corps Ga- 
zette, “An Ethos for the Professional 
Soldier of Today.” Mr. Gellner advo- 
cated the creation of a military caste. 
Mr. Kennedy objected that this would 
be a threat to liberty rather than a 
guarantee of it, and he upheld, instead, 
the concept of the citizen soldier. In 
spite of the unpleasant suggestions that 
“military elite” has for us, I think Mr. 
Gellner has given us a warning which 
we should not ignore. 

Here and elsewhere, Mr. Gellner has 
argued that today’s military leader 
must be a professional. The short, in- 
tensified courses which millions of citi- 
zens underwent in World War II pro- 
duced the “General Issue” soldier (or 
sailor or airman), the person capable 
of following instructions. Those courses 
were less successful in turning out offi- 
cers. A short period of training did not 
always produce leaders then; it is com- 
pletely inadequate now. 

Mr. Gellner points out that a mem- 
ber of a B-47 crew, to take one ex- 
ample, has to have an encyclopedic 
amount of information at his disposal. 
Consequently, he has to undergo a 
long period of training. Before doing 
so, he must feel that it is worth-while; 
he needs the support of a military ethos, 
a concept of the dignity, responsibility 
and high professional requirements of 
his vocation. 

The medieval knight possessed such 
an ethos; so, in very different ways did 
the Prussian Junker and the Japanese 
samurai. These were small social groups, 
warrior classes, to which the major re- 
sponsibility for the defense of the com- 
munity and the attainment of its politi- 
cal objectives were left. Mr. Gellner 
says that the requirement for such a 
class clearly exists today. 
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Mr. Kennedy answers that very good 
service was done by citizen soldiers in 
the Second World War and the Korean 
War, and he implies that similar service 
can be expected of them in any future 
wars. He fears the creation of a military 
elite; the special warrior classes have 
usually been looked on with odium— 
“The point of the matter is that we 
fought two long and bloody world wars 
to stamp out all that Junkerdom and 
bushido stood for. Are we now to nur- 
ture them?” 

The point surely is that we must not 
nurture the kind of mystique associated 
with the Junkers and the samurai, but 
we must nurture their standard of com- 
petence. In English-speaking countries, 
the service officer is rarely thought of as 
a man who knows his job. In American 
fiction, the officer is usually a petty 
tyrant; in English, he is usually a 
bumbling booby. The term “military 
mind” suggests a rigid, inflexible and 





fundamentally stupid approach to 
questions, And with good reason. Cecil 
Woodham-Smith’s book The Reason 
Why shows that the disastrous charge 
of the Light Brigade at Balaclava was 
the result of a long tradition of military 
ineptitude. The tradition did not end 
with the Crimean War. During the First 
World War, Lloyd George, exasper- 
ated at the inability of his generals to 
devise any imaginative strategy, blamed 
“the military mind [which] regards 
thinking as a form of mutiny.” 


It is generally agreed that Allied gen- 
eralship was much better in the Sec- 
ond World War, but it was still not 
good enough. In the Italian campaign, 
a brilliant professional, Kesselring, 
often made monkeys out of the com- 
parative novices who were sent against 
him. Mr. Gellner quotes Hanson Bald- 
win’s conclusion about U. S. opera- 
tions in this war: “Given equal arma- 
ment and equal numbers, the enemy 
usually won.” It is a sobering thought, 
indeed. 

In the next war, the West can hard- 
ly expect to have numerical superiority 
and it may not even have superiority in 
materiel. If it does not have superiority 
in leadership, where will it be? Mr. 
Gellner writes: “If past experience is 
any guide, we will be well equipped, 
if perhaps somewhat scantily, but this 
is not quite as significant today as it 
used to be in the past. That same ex- 
perience indicates that we will suffer 
from weaknesses in military leadership.” 
And it would be too much to hope that, 
after reverses similar to those in 1914 
and 1940, we would again have a 
period of months or years in which to 
learn from our mistakes and develop 
capable leaders. 

The cult of the amateur will not do; 
we have to place the major burden for 
our defense on a fairly small class. What 
kind of ethos is that class to have? The 
brainless blockheads who sometimes 
officered the British Army were capable 
of leading a charge, if not of reading 
a book; they had a code of honor to 
sustain them. But, as Gellner shows, the 
belief that study and thought were un- 
necessary for military leaders had al- 
most fatal results. (Even as late as the 
1930's, the Germans read General Ful- 
ler on armored vehicles—his fellow 
Englishmen didn't.) 

Today’s officer must keep up with the 
latest thinking in his field. To do so, he 
requires a basic technical knowledge— 
for example, a knowledge of the physi- 
cal and mathematic principles gov- 
erning the movements of objects in 
space. But he must know a great deal 
more than this. Evelyn Waugh’s Guards 
officer looks on any politician as a fig- 
ure of Renaissance guile: “For a simple 
soldier—and if ever anyone did, the 
lieutenant colonel qualified for that 
honorable title—the cnly safe course 
was to avoid men like Sir Joseph.” Such 
simple-mindedness will not do these 
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days; the better understanding an ofh- 
cer has of how the American and other 
systems attempt to safeguard the lib- 
erties of subjects, the better officer he 
is likely to be. 

Keeping international peace is not 
merely a matter of one overwhelming 
question: “Shall we drop The Bomb?” 
It is often a matter of very complicated 
issues in places like Lebanon, issues 
which military leaders ought to know 
something about. History and geogra- 
phy are basic subjects for the officer; he 
should know whether the Fon of Bafut 
is a person, or a geographical feature, 
or a form of tribal assembly. 

But there is still a further require- 
ment. Newman talks about the “sudden 
presence of mind equal to any emerg- 
ency” which is possessed by the man 
who has a truly liberal education; he 
contrasts the mind which is obsessed 
by one idea and is feverish in pursuit 
of it with the mind that has a clear, 
calm and accurate view of things, that 
knows where it stands and is not put 
in a flurry by the latest rumor. No- 
where is this kind of mind more needed 
today than in the military profession. 

For various reasons—the complexity 
of the training involved, the importance 
of the early stages of any future war, 
and so on—we can no longer rely on 
citizens in uniform. Mr. Gellner says 
that we must rely on a special class. 
I should prefer to call it a special pro- 
fessional group. It has, or should have, 
a professional training, a code of be- 
havior, a concept of service to the com- 
munity. To the soldier and the doctor, 
in different ways, we entrust our well- 
being. The military man has yet to 
prove that he is as professionally com- 
petent as the medical man. He has yet 
to gain our confidence; we feel that he 
has too much power and too little 
knowledge. Surely, then, we must en- 
courage him to achieve as high a pro- 
fessional standard as he can in the 
shortest time possible. D. J. DooLry 
Royal Military College 
Kingston, Ont. 


To THe Eprror: The perceptive writing 
of William V. Kennedy on the military 
problems besetting our country de- 
serves the thanks of professional offi- 
cers. He certainly has mine. However, I 
think he drew a wrong conclusion from 
that article on “An Ethos for the Profes- 
sional Soldier of Today.” 
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The article he refers to does have 
holes in it. Its author is a_ retired 
Canadian Air Force officer, and air 
force writing has been so doctrinaire 
that it is often suspect. The article, 
however, was published in the profes- 
sional journal of the least doctrinaire 
of the services. Wing Commander Gell- 
ner, who was born in Trieste of Czech 
parents, unfortunately refers to the 
Prussian Junkers and Japanese bushido 





classes; he should have searched Ameri- 
can history for examples. He does point 
to the semimonastic military orders 
of the Middle Ages that “probably 
saved Europe in the Moorish Wars.” 

Gellner’s thesis is that Western mili- 
tary men have lost the arete of the 
Greeks, the virtus of the Romans—the 
fervor for discipline that enables one 
to subordinate everything to the stern 
demands of a calling. He blames this 
on the professional himself, because the 
professional accepted rather than re- 
sisted the influences of the “era of citi- 
zen armies.” Today the military with- 
out such an ethos cannot acquire the 
right members, motivate them and de- 
velop them professionally and morally. 

It is my own opinion that our Army, 
except for a small group tapped for its 
command, has already lost its ethos. 
The Navy (including the Marines) may 
be losing theirs. The Air Force has not 
yet found its ethos. Here is the real 
danger, I believe. It is not what Mr. 
Kennedy implies. 

The professional military man in a 
democratic society has worried a lot of 
people, including De Tocqueville. 
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These fears, not unlike those 
the “Jesuits,” have been groundless, 
Since the days of the Roman centuri- 
ons, no country has been served as un- 
selfishly and as well as the United 
States by its professional officers. 

Whether a nation obsessed with the 
problem of military security, as we are 
today, can continue to be so served, I 
do not know. 

Like Mr. Kennedy, I do see dan- 
gers. I pointed some of them out several 
years ago (Am. 5/2/53) in a review 
of a book on the German General Staff. 
The dangers as I see them come not 
from professionalism but from what I 
call military materialism and from ab- 
dication, not seizure of civilian control. 

An admiral not too long ago ap- 
peared on a TV quiz program in his 
uniform. I can remember when he 
dared not wear it in Washington. I 
would prefer to see our military once 
more a minority group. Why? Because 
minority groups somehow produce the 
best men, and to preserve our way of 
life we will need not a count of weap- 
ons with fancy names but the best men. 

The literature on the American pro- 
fessional military man is small but it 
should be better known. The best works, 
I believe, are Delilah by Marcus Good- 
rich, The Soldier and the State by Sam- 
uel P. Huntington, and the recent Rib- 
bon Creek—The Marine Corps on Trial 
by Brig. Gen. William B. McKean. 

Joun D. Hayes 
Rear Admiral USN (Ret.) 
Annapolis, Md. 


To THE Epitor: Frankly, one gets tired 
of being the butt of a national joke by 
being a “professional” military officer 
(and therefore hidebound, narrow, au- 
tocratic, pompous, etc., etc.). But it 
is still more incensing to read a dia- 
tribe against a “military elite” by your 
military expert, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennedy says: “The desire to be 
placed on a pedestal, while still alive, 
and to receive the homage of one’s fel- 
low men waxes strong. Then, too, the 
necessity of dealing with free men and 
their representatives and with citizens 
in uniform whose intelligence and na- 
tive ability sometimes exceeds one’s 
own has proved a greater burden than 
some professionals could bear.” This is 
an insulting bit of ax-grinding which 
really has no place in a constructive 
analysis of the problem. 
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And there is a problem, of course. 
One way to state it is to ask what 
the character of our peacetime military 
organization should be. The recom- 
mendation that it should consist of a 
hard-core nucleus of dedicated “career” 
officers and men is an old recommenda- 
tion which should not alarm military 
analysts at this late date. That this hard 
core should see itself as separate from 
the broader community is merely to 
acknowledge a fact, however much it 
disturbs Mr. Kennedy and causes him to 
worry about an American “Junkerdom” 
or bushido. 

In the modern armed forces the 
length and breadth of required training, 
the dangers and burdens of the every- 
day operational job and the sufferings 
imposed on a serviceman’s family chal- 
lenge the serviceman either to seek 
compensation of a spiritual and/or ma- 
terial nature or to leave the service. 
Many do leave, and their leaving costs 
the taxpayers millions of dollars annu- 
ally. What about those who stay in? 
What keeps them in? There is certain- 
ly not adequate material compensation 
for them. 

Take the B-47 pilot, for example 
(and why did not Mr. Kennedy com- 
ment on this part of Gellner’s article?). 
It took me a year and a half of training 
(and three complete family-residence 


changes during that time) to become 
a B-47 “combat-ready” aircraft com- 
mander. And for what? To fly a suc- 
cession of simulated combat missions 
under highly inconvenient, uncomfort- 
able and hazardous conditions; to be 
called to the airbase at least once a 
week day or night on alerts, any of 
which could mean sudden combat (we 
were at all times exactly seven hours 
away from aerial combat over Soviet 
Russia); to deploy to an overseas base 
each year for at least three or four 
months without the family; to spend a 
third or more of each month on an alert 
force with crew, all “suited-up” to be 
able to be off the ground within fifteen 
minutes with a thermonuclear weapon. 

How can one be compensated for 
this? Certainly, adequate material com- 
pensation is not possible. Besides, our 
citizens by public law have whittled 
away at what was available to the point 
of nothingness. Spiritual compensation 
is possible and necessary, but it is not 
encouraged by those who attack the 
morality of modern warfare on the one 
hand and become alarmed at a military 
elite on the other. 

Is it any wonder that there is a feel- 
ing of community among military career 
men? An esprit de corps is necessary; 
self-respect is necessary; service and 
organizational loyalty is necessary. We 


are sorry that this makes citizens who 
are looking for trouble think we are 
creating a military elite. But we are dif- 
ferent, and we must be different if we 
are to defend the country! 

The big danger in this country is 
hardly that Junkerdom will develop. 

We are in danger of the exact op- 
posite. Let Mr. Kennedy worry instead 
about these two problems: 1) the level- 
ing of the military hard core into an 
amorphous mediocrity by virtue of pub- 
lic law discouragement of talented of- 
ficers’ staying in; 2) the moral and 
physical weakness of our young men— 
the raw material of citizen soldiery—as 
evidenced by the Mayer Report on 
Korean War Prisoners and experiences 
in induction centers. 

It is in the nature of things for ca- 
reer military men to be proud of their 
organization, to think of themselves as 
an elite insofar as they belong to this 
organization. This gives them some of 
the required motivation for their diffi- 
cult task. I venture to say that were it 
not for this state of mind particularly 
in the Strategic Air Command, Mr. 
Kennedy would have long since been 
projected into a hot war—lock, stock 
and bushido! 

GEOFFREY CHEADLE 
Major, USAF 
Woodcliff Lake, N. J. 
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War and Defection; Fiction and Fact 


THE FORSAKEN ARMY 
By Heinrich Gerlach. Harper. 384p. $3.95 


IN EVERY WAR BUT ONE 
By Eugene Kinkead. Norton. 219p. $3.75 


According to a publisher’s note, the first 
of these two volumes was born of two 
agonies. One was the death of the 
German Sixth Army at Stalingrad; the 
other was the writing of the novel it- 
self (while the author, a survivor ot 
the debacle, was in prison), its copy- 
ing in tiny script in a 20-page note- 
book, the confiscation of even this by 
the Russians and, at last, the rewriting 
of the book from memory, and with 
the aid of hypnotism, over a period of 
five years. 

This is a novel only because the 
novel permits composite characteriza- 
tion, an easier flow of dialog and a less 
self-conscious examination of con- 
science than a first-person narrative. 

Heinrich Gerlach, like Lt. Breuer, 
the central character of the book, was 
a schoolmaster in civilian life who had 
joined the Nazi party, buying, in the 
words of a comrade, “a semblance of 
freedom in your own house.” 

Only the tightening Russian noose, 
the horror piled upon horror and the 
cynical betrayal of 300,000 men by 
their Fiihrer finally brought Breuer, and 
Gerlach, to realize that it was the com- 
promises of all the basically decent 
“little men” of Germany that brought 
the Sixth Army to its fate, quite as 
much as Hitler’s orders. 

As in the earlier Stalingrad, by Heinz 
Schroeter, Christmas, 1942, stands out 
in The Forsaken Army as both the em- 
otional and moral apex of the tragedy. 
The chaplains had no need to remind 
their listeners that a Cross overshad- 
owed the Manger. The men who sang 
“Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht” were al- 
ready nailed to a cross. It was then, 
both authors seem to agree, that the 
sham of nazism fell away. It was then 
that the moral leadership of the German 
Army began to pass from the party 
members and the Prussian officers to 
the Lutheran and Catholic chaplains. 
It was on that day and in the weeks 
that followed that the 24th of July, 
1944 became for the German Army a 
date with destiny. 

The Forsaken Army is a more hu- 
man and, because of that, all the more 
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grim an account of the Stalingrad 
tragedy than was the more docu- 
mentary Stalingrad. Heinrich Gerlach’s 
characterizations become weaker the 
further he gets from the central char- 
acter who is, presumably, himself. But 
for all that, he has created a monument 
to his vanished comrades, a mea culpa 
and a warning to his countrymen. 

The second of these two volumes 
deals with a startling discovery about 
the U. S. soldier of today. That 2,730 
out of 7,190 American prisoners of war 
in Korea died in captivity, that not one 
American made an effective escape and 
that over 2,000 of them gave assistance 
to the enemy has become fairly com- 
mon knowledge. That few of these 
men underwent actual physical or 
mental torture, that hundreds died be- 
cause they simply “gave up,” and that 
their misery was compounded by an 
almost complete breakdown of dis- 
cipline and self-respect is less well 
known. What had not been brought 
to light at all, until Eugene Kinkead 
began his study of the Korean experi- 
ence, was the fact that an Army prose- 
cutor of a returned turncoat received 
so many threats against his life from 
American civilians that he was forced 
to carry a pistol. Another had to be 
removed from the locality of the trial 
until public sentiment cooled off. 





In Every War But One is an indict- 
ment of the physical and moral softness 
that has crept into American life and 
of the educational processes that have 
made “authority” and “discipline” nasty 
words. Less precise, however, is its in- 
dictment of Army personnel policies 


.that fitted neatly into Communist tech- 


niques of humiliation and persuasion. 


The Army’s individual replacement sys- 
tem, deliberately designed at its incep- 
tion in World War I to weaken the 
soldier’s ties to home, home community 
and his State, gets off far too lightly. 

Both Mr. Kinkead and one of his 
principal sources, Assistant Secretary 
of the Army Hugh Milton, are amiss, 
also, in stating that Korea represented 
the Army’s first experience with Com- 
munist methods, In the winter of 1918- 
19, the American Expeditionary Force 
encountered the same Communist pat- 
tern in North Russia as did the Eighth 
Army in Korea, but both the Army and 
the nation failed to heed, or even to 
properly record the lesson. 

This hard-hitting book is worth the 
attention of every American. Unfortu- 
nately, its effectiveness is somewhat 
blunted by the author’s too complete 
reliance on Army General Staff offices 
whose policies were, in large part, re- 
sponsible for the breakdown of pris- 
oner morale. WILLIAM V. KENNEDY 


Indian Wrongs 


TRAIL OF TEARS 
By Williams Forrest. Crown. 247p. $3.95 


Among the many instances of cruelty 
and injustice inflicted on the American 
Indians by the white man in his west- 
ward expansion, none was harsher and 
more wanton than the forced removal 
of the Cherokee nation from its tribal 
lands in Georgia and Tennessee to 
strange regions across the Mississippi. 
Spurred by the need for more land 
to accommodate a rapidly growing 
frontier population and urged on by 
men raised in a tradition of hostility 
to all Indians, the Government in Wash- 
ington “bought” the Cherokee acres 
through a dubious treaty signed by sev- 
eral minor chieftains; it then sent troops 
to enforce the removal of the red men. 
The facts that the Cherokees had fought 
alongside American soldiers in earlier 
wars and that they had become a civ- 
ilized group deliberately patterning 
their way of life on that of the white 
man were completely disregarded, and 
the roundup and transportation of In- 
dian families were conducted in an ar- 
bitrary manner which brought starva- 
tion and death to many of the victims. 
This novel—“written in anger,” as the 
author says—tells the story of the Chero- 
kee removal, centering on the actions of 
the principal chief, the partly-Scotch 
John Ross. It was Ross, owner of @ 
prosperous plantation and numerous 
slaves, who tried to stem the tide by 
nonviolent resistance. Even when terti- 
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ble things happened to people of his 
tribe, he refused to meet force with 
force, trusting in the Government for 
justice. In the end, of course, he was 
forced to give in, and he turned to the 
task of leading his people into exile. But 
he had one last thing to do: invoke 
tribal law to punish the lesser chiefs 
whose signatures to the sale of the lands 
had opened the way for the expulsion. 

The author expresses his surprise that 
the prevailing view of John Ross is that 
of a colorless politician, and in this 
book he has done all he can to portray 


the Cherokee leader as a towering fig- 
ure standing up indomitably for the 
rights of his people. The story is a 
strong one; unpleasant and disgraceful 
episodes are described plainly, but only 
to make clear the full extent of the 
tragedy. The years 1829-39 were terri- 
ble ones for the Cherokees, and the 
worst part of the whole thing is that it 
was to be repeated often again during 
the rest of the 19th century. 

This is one of those books it is almost 
impossible to put down once it is 
started. WituiaM D. Hoyr Jr. 


Three for Lenten Reading 


THE MYSTERY OF CALVARY 
By Gerard Rooney, C.P. Macmillan. 131p. 
$3.50 


APPROACH TO PRAYER 
By Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B. Sheed & 
Ward. 129p. $2.50 


THE VIRTUES ON PARADE 
By John F. Murphy. Bruce. 144p. $2.95 


Anyone who is in touch with the alert 
Catholic laity today is aware of their 
widening interest in the serious study 
of ascetical, moral and dogmatic theol- 
ogy. To meet this earnest demand for 
more than a superficial grasp of their 
creed, a distinctive type of book is 
evidently required, adapting the 
lengthy tracts of seminary courses to 
the needs of mature but busy men and 
women. Here are three praiseworthy 
volumes, sound in content, satisfactor- 
ily compact, which present profound 
theological truths in an attractive style 
for adults. Although written independ- 
ently, these books happen to form an 
inspiring trilogy on the liturgical life 
of Christians. 

The sublime theme of Fr. Rooney is 
the redemptive sacrifice of the Saviour 
and the exalted privilege of Christians 
to share in His salvific mission as mem- 
bers of His Mystical Body. The theol- 
ogy of redemption is succinctly ex- 
plored and the cognate ideas of the 
divinity of Christ, condign satisfaction 
for sin, the problem of evil and the 
glorious effects of the God-man’s atone- 
ment as exemplified in Mary’s Assump- 
tion are lucidly explained. The writer, 
a former professor of Sacred Scripture, 
deftly uses the Old and the New Testa- 
ment revelations as the premises for his 
conclusions on God’s infinite love for 
mankind, the mystery of Calvary. 

Guided principally by St. Thomas 
Aquinas and St. John of the Cross, Dom 
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Van Zeller offers an impressive study 
of how to “get in touch with God” by 
growing in the Christ-life of grace 
through a prayerful intimacy with the 
divine Mediator. He stresses the fact 
that it is through prayer that Christians 
realize in their lives the proportional 
equation of knowledge, love and serv- 
ice of God and thus attain their essen- 
tial perfection in the practice of the 
divine law of charity. This is a book to 
be read reflectively. 

In a series of short essays, Fr. Mur- 
phy describes the remarkable powers 
given to the human soul in the acqui- 
sition of the vital principle of sancti- 
fying grace. Taking in sequence the 
theological and cardinal virtues, the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit and their deriva- 
tives, he shows how these spiritual po- 
tencies can be actualized by human 
cooperation with God’s grace in the 
harsh realities of daily living. Each of 
these three books in its own way re- 
calls the memorable advice of the late 
Pope Pius XII: “The pressing duty of 
Christians is to live the liturgical life 
and increase and cherish its supernatur- 
al spirit.” VINCENT DE P, HAYES 


THE SUGAR PILL 
By T. S. Matthews. Simon & Schuster. 
221p. $3.75 


In this short book, T. S. Matthews, one 
of the legion of “former editors of 
Time,” pursues with some success the 
noble purpose of showing up some of 
the current cant about the press. “The 
press is not our daily bread,” he affirms, 
“but our daily sugar pill.” He means 
that it is much more a frivolous com- 
mercial entertainment than a serious 
political, educational and cultural en- 
deavor. He advances this “thesis” (al- 
though he insists it cannot be proved) 
by the simple expedient of contradict- 
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ing, on the grounds of his experience 
in English and American journalism, 
many often propounded notions about 
the power and value of the press in our 
day. He supports it by comparing the 
highly respected Manchester Guardian 
with the often disparaged London 
Daily Mirror—a little like comparing the 
New York Times and the New York 
Daily News—and purporting to show 
that they are sisters under the skin. 

This witty and sharp-tongued book 
may move some readers to think more 
seriously about the press. It may even 
induce some editors and publishers to 
be more realistic in evaluating their ef- 
forts. Nevertheless it is hard to take 
it seriously. It tosses off judgments 
which only careful study can substanti- 
ate and it ignores the painstaking in- 
vestigations scholars have been making. 
What “evidence” it supplies is frequent- 
ly naive. For one example, Matthews 
judges that the reporting by the 
Guardian and the Mirror is of a piece, 
because on a given day both papers re- 
port the same news events; he ignores 
such significant differences as breadth 
and depth of treatment. 

To this reviewer the book is funda- 


mentally flippant. It insists that the 
press does not supply—and that readers 
do not expect from the press—any 
service necessary to their well-being, yet 
it gives no thought to the plight in 
which that would leave all of us who 
have no other adequate source of in- 
formation about events which daily af- 
fect our lives. Davin Host 


HANDBOOK OF PHYSICS 
Ed. by E. U. Condon and Hugh Odishaw. 
McGraw-Hill. 1,504p. $25 


This swollen tome qualifies as one of 
the fat boys of the year and while it 
is a bit euphemistic to call it a hand- 
book, the sound binding and flexible 
covers make it readily manageable on 
the desk. 

The Handbook, planned a decade 
ago, is a veritable encyclopedia of the 
basic structure of physical science. A 
staff of some 88 specialists assisted in 
the selection, organization and exposi- 
tion of the enormous mass of material 
assembled in the work. The best guar- 
antee that the staff was competent and 
the preparation well supervised is the 
mention of the editors, Dr. E. U. Con- 


from the ACIES ORDINATA (Rome), November-December 1958 


CHALLENGE, A Prayer Book (liber collaboratione plurium iesuitarum composi- 
tus) — (18 X 11; pag. XII, 244) —Loyola University Press, Chicago, IIl. 


(U.S.A.) [$2.50]. 


Finis huius meritissimi libri est eminenter practicus, promovere apostolatum 





oratione imbutum (a prayerful apostolate): itaque, liber, etsi pluribus selectis 
orationibus abundet, praecipue intendit, ut per earum considerationem et recita- 
tionem lector orare discat et consequenter totam vitam spiritu orationis animare 
cupiat. A printed prayer is only a half prayer: to be a whole prayer it must be 
felt and lived. Sic lectores rite disponentur ad respondendum invitationi (chal- 
lenge) lesu, a Pio XII repetitae («the present time demands Catholics with- 
out fear... »). 

Medium autem ad hunc finem obtinendum videtur valde simplex: plerumque 
inducitur Deus loquens ad animam, interdum auctor exponit exercitium vel 
praxim, saepe formula precandi offertur. Ita accidit ut, qui hoc libro utitur, se 
coram Deo esse sentiat et non solum Eum secum loquentem sed etiam se audi- 
entem contempletur: nam auctor raro et quodam modo submissa tantum voce 
rem declarat. Huic autem methodi simplicitati accedit unctio, quae praesertim 
oritur ex eo quod verba Deo attributa generatim sunt verba ex S. Scriptura, 
ex communi theologorum doctrina deprompta, etsi origo tacetur. Habet praeterea 
liber aliam excellentiam: nam res ita harmonice et logice dispositae sunt, ut 
anima synthesim praecipuarum rerum nullo negotio capiat, quam profecto etiam 
initio enuntiatam (the plan of the book) invenit. 


BRIEFLY: a good book. 


Loyola University Press, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13, Illinois 
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don, former director of the National 
Bureau of Standards, and Dr. Hugh 
Odishaw, executive director of the U. S. 
National Committee for the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year. 

The aim of the editors was to provide 
a one-volume synthesis of the various 
parts of physics, so that workers in this 
science might have a handy vademecum 
for reviewing familiar fields or survey- 
ing areas that are expanding and chang- 
ing so rapidly that the average profes- 
sional has no hope of keeping abreast of 
the mushrooming literature. 

The writers emphasize basic physical 
principles and utilize advanced mathe- 
matical methods in developing all 
branches of classical and modern phy- 
sics. This is not a book for the college 
science student or for the average in- 
structor of mediocre background. But 
it will be an invaluable tool for the seri- 
ous graduate student and the working 
professional at every level. 

The Handbook outlines physics under 
nine heads, with from eight to 13 chap- 
ters under each head. The contents of 
each chapter are minutely detailed and 
the material is abundantly cross-refer- 
enced. Each chapter contains an exten- 
sive bibliography. The arrangement of 
the material is in double-column pages, 
and while the print is fine, it is easily 
legible, even to the myopia of middle- 
aged eyes. 

Verdict: the natural and inevitable 
habitat of the Handbook is every well- 
equipped library reference room and 
the reference shelf of every laboratory 
team. L. C. McHucu 


JOHNSON AND BOSWELL 
By Hesketh Pearson. Harper. 390p. $5.50 


An ambitious biographer of some 
reputation, who has surveyed the lives 
of literary figures as varied as Shake- 
speare, Walter Scott, Bernard Shaw and 
Conan Doyle, here turns his attention 
to the fascinating field of 18th-century 
English letters. This most recent bi- 
ography is a dual one, in which he at- 
tempts with varying degrees of success 
to interweave the lives of Doctor Samuel 
Johnson, poet, critic, editor and literary 
dictator of his age, and of James Bos- 
well, the writer whose life of Johnson 
is still ranked as one of the outstanding 
biographies in world literature. 

As popular biography, Mr. Pearson's 
book succeeds to some extent. He has, 
by a blend of the accounts of Boswell, 
Hester Thrall, Fanny Burney and sev- 
eral others, captured at least the gen- 
eral features in two extremely exciting 
lives: Johnson’s lifelong struggle against 
poverty, Boswell’s struggle against him- 
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self, the famous meeting of the two 
men, the formation of the memorable 
Club, the tour to the Hebrides. He has 
even managed to sketch in rather gen- 
eral fashion the many-faceted personal- 
ities of his subjects, portraying Johnson 
as the brilliant, erratic, arrogant, melan- 
cholic, but essentially magnanimous 
man, and Boswell as the dissolute, 
selfish, hero-worshiping follower. 

The major fault of the book is that 
it offers practically nothing new. One 
frequently feels that it is simply an an- 
thology of familiar quotations from 
Boswell and other sources, with little 
attempt on the part of the author to 
provide critical insights into the lives 
of these complex human beings. Too 
much time is devoted to portraying 
Johnson’s melancholy, his prejudices, 
his outspokenness and his flair for con- 
versation, or Boswell’s rakishness and 
his essential loneliness; these are char- 
acteristics which biographers of the two 
men have been stressing for many 
years. Too little attention has been given 
to the larger issues in the careers of 
these two men: their literary efforts, 
Johnson’s brilliance as a critic and Bos- 
well’s as a biographer, their relationship 
to their age. 

The reader who is unfamiliar with 
these two great literary figures will un- 
doubtedly find Pearson’s clear, leisurely 
prose, his talent for organization and 
his ability to popularize rather satisfy- 
ing. He will, however, find little more. 
One is indeed tempted to ask why he 
should read Pearson when he can roam 
at leisure in Boswell’s classic Life of 
Johnson and find perhaps the most 
graphic and moving portraits ever 
sketched by a biographer. 

Joun L. MAHONEY 


CITIES IN THE MOTOR AGE 
By Wilfred Owen. Viking. 176p. $3.95 


THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN 
COMMUNITY 


By Merle Curti. Stanford U. 483p. $8.50 


Here are two books on the American 
community—one an analysis of our cities 
as they suffer growing pains and over- 
growth; the other a case study of democ- 
racy in a frontier county as a test of 
the validity of the celebrated frontier 
theory of Frederick Jackson Turner. 
With some 70 million autos on our 
roads, nearly twice as many people liv- 
ing in urban concentrations, well over 
a million acres of good land—about the 
size of Rhode Island—chewed up each 
year for expanding cities or suburbia, 
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we are beginning to wonder how much 
longer we can afford to delay a rational 
appraisal of our use of land, things and 
people. 

Concern over urban congestion and 
its suburban extension is not new, and 
many dedicated professional city plan- 
ners are performing heroically to save 
the day—and our future. But an annual 
increase of over 2 million population 
and about one million homes is making 
us realize that no halfway measures can 
satisfy, but only a massive frontal at- 
tack on a regional basis. 

This is the vision of Mr. Owen’s book, 
and it is accompanied by concrete pro- 
posals for its realization. Actually it is 
a summary and evaluation of a recent 
blue-ribbon conference of urban-analy- 
sis experts. Their symposium covered 
these aspects of metropolitan life: land 
use, housing, industry and commerce, 
transportation and government. 

After initial chapters on how bad the 
situation is, both downtown and in su- 
burbia, subsequent chapters outline 
schemes for urban renewal and struc- 
tured community development: Victor 
Gruen’s “cluster-basin-pedestrian island” 
theory; the extension of the city concept 
to include its related region; emphasis 
on urban highways, industrial decentral- 
ization and revived urban living to re- 
duce the alternate congestion and waste 
of transportation facilities; integrated 
regional transportation; and moderniza- 
tion of local government. 

The last-named is the key to any 
total urban strategy with pretensions 
to success. Only it, whether in the form 
of municipal federation or regional con- 
solidation, or otherwise, can cope with 
the confusion of competing systems of 
water supply, waste disposal, transit, 
taxation and so on. 

However, there are problems: legal 
ones involved in the changes in or ab- 
sorption of governmental units; techno- 
logical ones and, most difficult and ob- 
stinate, the psycho-social ones implicit 
in urban-suburban antagonisms and re- 
sistance to change. There is also an- 
other: the possible danger of all-power- 
ful “Big Brother” exercising more and 
more control over man’s every step and 
movement. Mr. Owen does not refer 
to this last one. I suppose it can be 
solved only by built-in safeguards in 
the solutions attempted. Cities in the 
Motor Age deserves an intelligent hear- 
ing of its strong argument. 

Dr. Curti’s book, which is aimed al- 
most exclusively at specialists, receives 
only brief comment here. Now Turner 
Professor of History at the University 
of Wisconsin, Dr. Curti made this his- 
torical case study of the community of 
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that state’s Trempealeau County to test 
the interpretation of the Turner thesis 
that the free land of the frontier was 
the great promoter of democracy. His- 
torians and sociologists will welcome 
this comprehensive account of his find- 
ings. JoserH B. SCHUYLER 


THE GREAT OILDORADO 


By Hildegarde Dolson. Random House. 
300p. $3.95 


Any reader, who enjoys the type of 
small-town gossip which the “old tim- 
ers’ are likely to generate over a bottle 
of beer around the kitchen table, will 
find Miss Dolson’s first excursion into 
formal history a delight. For The Great 
Oildorado lacks none of the bounce, 
humor and insight which have made 
her earlier comments on manners and 
morals so racily joyous. 

Her portrayal of the first hectic dec- 
ades of the oil industry in Venango 
County, Pa., has all the virtues of her 
intimate background, womanly love of 
detail and novelist’s insight into the 
workings of personality. Unfortunately, 
and despite loving and conscientious 
research, The Great Oildorado displays 
the defects to be expected from an 
amateur historian: a certain want of 
perspective of the significance of the 
discovery of oil in American economic 
development. These very words of crit- 
icism, however, should prove a selling 
point. For we have in formal history 
plenty of what Miss Dolson lacks and 
so little of her superabundance. In 
short, while she seems to want merely 
to top the tall tales of Texan oil, she 
has given us a delightful picture of the 
shock of immense riches on the simple, 
rugged Pennsylvania farmers. 

Throughout she maintains a rough 
chronological sequence of events. More 
important is the sequence of rollicking 
or tragic tales about these Eastern 
boom towns, complete with all the 
frontier trappings: lawlessness, bordel- 
los, vigilantes, mud, whisky and wealth. 
Delightful too is the parade of charac- 
ters, from President Grant and the Em- 
peror of Brazil to the poor fellow who 
absconded with another man’s wife 
along with her six children, “when beef 
was twenty-five cents a pound”! 

Two of the most fascinating chapters 
are devoted to Coal Oil Johnny and to 
John Wilkes Booth. The first, set 
against the backdrop of the American 
Civil War, describes the riotous squan- 
dering of an oil fortune by a weak- 
minded playboy. The latter contrasts 
the gracious young actor who charmed 
both men and belles of Oildorado with 
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the brooding neurotic who even then 
was plotting his revenge for the Con- 
federate defeat. 

While an economic historian would 
have given greater emphasis to the con- 
tributions of Drake, Van Syckle and 
especially Rockefeller to the develop- 
ment of the oil industry, Miss Dolson— 
as a lady should—might have the last 
word after all. And that is, that the real 
stuff of history is not so much the 
course of empire but the social impact 
of great events on the ordinary people 
caught up into their whirl. 

PETER L. DANNER 


MRS. BRIDGE 
By Evan S. Connell Jr. Viking. 254p. $3.75 


It is a tribute to the author’s technique 
that the reader cannot forget the image 
of Mrs. Bridge created in this book 
which is made up of a hundred or more 
episodes or impressions or vignettes 
or just peep-show glimpses. They all 
add up to an extraordinarily compell- 
ing portrait of a most unremarkable 
woman, a kind of prototype of the dis- 
oriented female, the one who has out- 
grown her usefulness as wife and 
mother, the well-to-do woman drown- 
ing in a sea of good will but without 
a drop of inner resources. 

India Bridge (she felt that her ex- 
otic first name never really belonged 
to her) had a successful lawyer hus- 
band, a man who translated his genu- 
ine devotion to his family into an all- 
absorbing devotion to business and the 
goods of material success. She had 
three children, two daughters and a 
son, whom she did not understand and 
for whom her most clearly defined goal 
seemed to be the establishment of good 
manners and nice behavior. Harriet, 
her rather free-wheeling housekeeper, 
was an invaluable help even though 
the whirr of her busyness increased Mrs. 
Bridge’s sense of having nothing to do. 
Friends took up the slack—at luncheons, 
committee meetings, volunteer work 
and shopping expeditions—but they 
were puzzling with their strange and 
conflicting notions. Even a long awaited 
trip to Europe did not restore the rap- 
port with her husband for which she 
hoped. 

This catalog of frustrations did not 
result, however, in unrelieved misery. 
Mrs. Bridge enjoyed the comforts of 
her life and would probably have 
granted that most of her days were 
happy—for want of a better word. She 
was not particularly introspective and 
certainly not self-pitying. But she was 
bewildered, perhaps with a feeling of 
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having been short changed without 
quite knowing why. It is apparent to 
the reader that she is spiritually starved 
—even though she admires the minis- 
ter’s vocabulary. 

In his oddly lifelike presentation of 


the fragments that comprise these 
notes for a portrait, Mr. Connell has 


written with clear-eyed sympathy and 
a talent for making a variety of charac- 
ters come to life with his much-in-little 
method. His book has that rare but 
blessed quality of leaving a goodly 
share to the reader’s imagination—and 
there will be wide variations of inter- 
pretation in the completed portrait of 
Mrs. Bridge. Mary Stack McNIFF 





RIO BRAVO (Warner) is an oversize, 
overlong (2 hours and 20 minutes) and 
no doubt very expensive Technicolor 
Western that fails, by a couple of mil- 


lion dollars worth, to live up to its 
price tag. The plot—about an intrepid 
sheriff and his motley, outnumbered as- 
sortment of deputies who thwart an 
outlaw siege—is old hat. So is the 
handling of the ambiguous good-bad 
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girl heroine (Angie Dickenson). And 
the appearance in leading roles of such 
diverse personalities as John Wayne, 
Dean Martin and Ricky Nelson, while 
it may enhance the commercial possi- 
bilities of the film, is not conducive to 
a smoothly integrated story line. Only 
in occasional flashes of incisive action 





and characterization and during the 
climactic moments of the siege, when 
some new techniques of frontier war- 
fare are employed, does the picture 
come to life. [L of D: A-IIT] 


LONELYHEARTS (United Artists) is 
an honorable, serious-minded, generally 
absorbing attempt to turn Nathanael 
West's bitter novel into so-called popu- 
lar screen entertainment. In all logic, 
however, the conflict between the 
hypercynical newspaper editor (Robert 
Ryan) and his hyperidealistic employe 
(Montgomery Clift) can only lead to 
tragedy, and the force of the movie is 
ultimately vitiated by its manipulations 
on behalf of an “up-beat” ending. 
Prominently featured in the cast, be- 
sides the two protagonists, are Myrna 
Loy as a much-abused wife, Maureen 
Stapleton as a nymphomaniac with a 
novel approach and Dolores Hart as a 
singularly wholesome sweetheart. [L of 


D: A-III] 


UP PERISCOPE (Warner) combines 
two standard war-film plots: — the 
problems of a submarine skipper (Ed- 
mond O’Brien) confronted with the 
agonizing decisions of command, and 
a frogman’s (James Garner) death de- 
fying mission on a_ Japanese-held 
island. Neither theme generates much 
conviction in this WarnerScope, Tech- 
nicolor movie, but at least the action is 
lively and TV’s Garner proves to be an 
unusually able and likable practitioner 
of the “personality kid” school of action. 
[L of D: A-I] 


THE SHAGGY DOG (Buena Vista), a 
considerable departure from the usual 
run of Walt Disney live-action films, is 
a wacky, tongue-in-cheek comedy about 
a teen-age boy (Tommy Kirk) who 
(literally) changes from time to time 
into the beast of the title and in this 
foolproof disguise is instrumental in un- 
masking a nest of spies in a defense 
plant. Despite the seeming pointless- 
ness of the story, there turns out to be 
a good deal of method and sound com- 
edy sense in its madness, especially in 
the attitudes of the harassed parents 
(Fred MacMurray, Jean Hagen) and 
in the matter-of-fact reaction of the 
small son (Kevin Corcoran) to the news 
that his brother has turned into a dog. 
[L of D: A-I] 


SHERIFF OF FRACTURED JAW 
(20th Century-Fox) and ALIAS JESSE 
JAMES (United Artists) are both bur- 
lesque Westerns in color. 

The first utilizes the oldest and most 
frequently recurring Western-travesty 
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plot—about the gun-shy tenderfoot who 
is mistaken for a notorious gunfighter 
and appointed sheriff of an outlaw- 
ridden frontier town. Since it features 
Jayne Mansfield with her spectacular 
physical endowments and equally spec- 
tacular histrionic limitations intact, the 
film is not pitched on a particularly 
high plane. However, its comedy cross- 
purposes take on an extra dimension be- 
cause the tenderfoot is a punctilious 
and overcivilized Englishman (Kenneth 
More) who has as much trouble coping 
with the American language as he does 
with hostile Indians and outlaws. [L of 
D: A-IT] 

The second is a Bob Hope vehicle 
that is almost wholly lacking in an ex- 
tra dimension and in imaginative com- 
edy writing. It concerns an inept Brook- 
lyn life insurance salesman (Hope) 
who inadvertently sells Jesse James 
(Wendell Corey) a paid-up $100,000 
policy and is forced to go West in an 
effort to protect the company’s invest- 
ment. The plot has no connection what- 
soever with the actual Jesse James 
story, which is familiar enough to be 
a promising subject for a film burlesque. 
Instead, the comedy consists mostly of 
strained visual gags and typical Hope 
quips, which rapidly wear thin. [L of 
D: not yet classified] 

Morra WALSH 





TELEVISION 


The Most Rev. Fulton J. Sheen, Auxil- 
iary Bishop of New York, has begun a 
new series of television programs that 
will be attended by large audiences. 
The current telecasts are being pre- 
pared on electronic tape. After being 
shown in the New York area on Tues- 
days at 8 P.M., over WNTA-TV 
(Channel 13), they will be presented 
in many other parts of the country 
through syndication by National Tele- 
film Associates. 

Unquestionably, Bishop Sheen again 
will win the attention of many non- 
Catholic as well as Catholic viewers. 
The revenue from sponsorship of the 
programs will substantially help the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, of which he is the national di- 
rector, 

It is difficult, indeed, to express any 
demurrer about the work of a gifted 
man dedicated to the salvation of souls. 
Nevertheless, the prelate’s first pro- 
gram in the new series contained some 
elements that did not meet with the 
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complete approval of all who watched 
it. 

The program was taped before a 
studio audience that displayed warm 
enthusiasm for the speaker. His re- 
marks on the topic, “The Divine Sense 
of Humor,” were punctuated frequent- 
ly by applause and appreciative laugh- 
ter. But there were moments when the 
laughter did not appear to be war- 
ranted by the words that had preceded 
it. One got the uneasy impression that 
some people in the studio audience had 
failed to grasp a serious point. 

Bishop Sheen was speaking under 
the sponsorship of an advertiser. One 
commercial was shown just before he 
began his talk and the other just before 
the program went off the air. By prear- 
rangement there was no middle com- 
mercial to interrupt his discourse. 

There was, however, in the first ad- 
vertisement, a filmed demonstration of 
the efficiency of a soap powder. The 
product was shown as it was applied 
to a soiled kitchen sink. Under normal 
circumstances there would be nothing 
disturbing about such a commercial. It 
was, in fact, on the side of cleanliness 
and was far less objectionable than 
many other TV advertisements. But 
the contrast between this message from 
Madison Avenue and the appearance, 
seconds later, of the eloquent Bishop 
Sheen in the impressive vestments of 
his office was jarring. 

There is no compelling reason why 
the program should not be sponsored 
as a means of helping the missionary 
work of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, But it would seem 
more appropriate if the advertiser's 
testimonial to his product were, in this 
instance, less vivid. In this case a brief, 
spoken commercial, merely identifying 
the product and its manufacturer, 
might win greater good will and total 
sales than the conventional audio-visual 
appeal. 

During his talk Bishop Sheen used 
devices familiar to those who have 
seen his programs in the past. They 
included anecdotes and a reference to 
the metaphorical “angel” who cleared 
the blackboard as the bishop moved to 
another part of the set. This is a for- 
mula that has been highly successful. 

Some viewers may object that Bishop 
Sheen, in his lighter moments, is “talk- 
ing down” to his audience and that, in- 
stead, he should approach them on 
a higher intellectual level. There is no 
question that he could do so. His 
achievements as a scholar, teacher, au- 
thor and preacher have been brilliant. 
On television, however, he prefers a 
readily understandable, human ap- 
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proach. His great popularity and in- 
fluence indicate that the great majority 
of his devoted followers heartily ap- 
prove. J. P. SHANLEY 





THE WORD 


O God, who, on this day, through Thine 
only-begotten Son, hast overcome death 
and opened unto us the gate of eternity; 
even as by Thy grace Thou dost in- 
spire our desires, so also follow them 
up with Thy continual help (Prayer 
of the Mass for Easter). 


As often as the truism is repeated, it 
unfailingly sounds either pretentious or 
tiresome or tinnily apocalyptic—yet the 
truism remains true, and, in a sense 
entirely real, every man is doomed from 
birth, he is conceived under sentence of 
death. 

Understandably, we do what we can 
to ease our painful consciousness of 
mortality. We steadfastly ignore the 
grinning antic that peers over our 


shoulder; we plan and sweat and worry 
as if our succession of days were un- 
limited; we live, in practice, as if death 
were a reasonable concern and a dis- 
tinct possibility for all but ourselves. 

There is little to blame in such be- 
havior. To spend all one’s conscious 
moments in umbra mortis (“in the 
shadow of death”) night be highly 
devout, but it might as easily be mor- 
bid, psychoneurotic. Even if I were to 
die in an hour, my business for the next 
sixty minutes is to live. 

And yet—nothing can alter or soften 
or brighten the big, black fact of death. 
Nothing, that is, except the event which 
Christian men celebrate this day—the 
literal resurrection of the Lord Christ 
from the tomb. Exactly this inference 
is the first thought of Holy Mother 
Church in her first liturgical prayer 
today: O God, who, on this day, 
through Thine only-begotten Son, hast 
overcome death. .. . 

If we ask how the divine Majesty 
has overcome death, the question is evi- 
dently ambiguous. By what means has 
the living God bested human mortality? 
And in what sense? 

The mode or manner in which al- 
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mighty God has overthrown death is 
that in which almighty God has willed 
to do all things: through His only-be- 
gotten Son. The precise instrument of 
God’s vistory is the resurrection of His 
Son. 

The New Testament invariably de- 
scribes the resurrection not in the terms 
we would expect, such as “Jesus rose 
from the dead,” but with the formula 
God raised Him up, as in Acts 2 and 3 
and 4, Death, which was God’s just 
punishment of the original sin, had 
gone essentially unchallenged from the 
tall of man until Easter Sunday. Now 
the original sentence is reversed, or, 
as Paul would have it, swept aside, 
nailed to the cross. For Christ did truly 
die, and does as truly live. 

In what sense is death now defeated? 
Not, obviously, in the sense that death 
has been repealed, that death no long- 
er occurs. St. Paul, who most eloquently 
celebrates our Lord’s smashing victory 
over death, never makes any such in- 
sinuation—it would be absurd on the 
face of it. He heartily declares the very 
opposite, as in his ringing challenge toa 
real adversary: Where then, death, is 
thy victory; where, death, is thy sting? 

The blessed resurrection of our 
Saviour has conquered death by dem- 
onstrating beyond dispute that death 
is not at all what it seems. It appears 
so utterly final, but it is shown to be 
a transition—actually, an incident. It 
wears the undeniable look of an end- 
ing; it is now seen to be a beginning. 
It seems the most woeful separation; 
it will be a meeting. It looks like a pas- 
sage of deepening shadows and ter- 
rifying darkness, as if the Light of the 
world, which darkness cannot overpow- 
er, had never come that way. In fact, 
what the resurrection of our Lord has 
done is this: it has opened unto us the 
gate of eternity. 

On Easter morning death should be 
thought of and mentioned only as a 
beaten thing. Anyone who wishes may 
accuse us Christians of whistling in 
the dark, of mere childish, wishful 
thinking in the face of inescapable dis- 
solution. But the question is actually 
not one of wishing or hoping at all, 
but only a question of fact. Did Christ 
rise from the dead? If he did not, then, 
as Paul flatly declared, we Christians 
are fools. If He did, then that is the 
end of the terrors of death. 

The Easter Mass, and every Mass, 
is the token and symbol and profession 
of what we Catholics believe in this de- 
cisive matter. Christ in the Eucharist 
is a victim, but not a lifeless victim. He 
is a victor, and a living victor. 

Vincent P. McCorry, $/- 
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Schools and Colleges 





District of Columbia 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 


‘ Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 


For particulars address 
the [Director of Admissions. 


Maryland 








COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10, MARYLAND 
Conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Program leading to A.B. degree 
Teacher Training Pre-Medical 


For catalog and further information 
address the Director of Admissions 


Michigan 





SIENA HEIGHTS 


COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Beautiful Buildings 
Moderate Rates 
International Clientele 


Master’s Degree in Fine Arts, 
Education, Science 


Bachelor Degrees in 
Arts, Science, Music 


Professional training: 
Art, Education, Clothing, Dietetics, 
Interior Decoration, 
Medical Technology, Pre-Medical, 
Radio, Secretarial, Social Work. 


Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 


For catalog address the Dean 





New Jersev 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 





Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training, Campus bordering Hudson River, 


One half hour from Grand Central Statien, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





Notices 


25 cents per word 
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ALL CHESTERTON'S & BELLOC'S BOOKS. 
250 Titles. Free Catalog. Prosser, 3116 N. 
Keating, Chicago 41, Ill. 





ALTAR CLOTHS—Imported, exquisitely 
hand embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
Altar Linens. Church Linens by the yard 
including crease resisting Alb Linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





CATHOLIC FILM DIRECTORY—1959. Now 
available—more than 200 Catholic Reli- 
gious Films described in annotated listings 
—FREE to Clergy and Religious—$1.00 
to others. Dept. AM—29 Salem Way, 
Yonkers 3, N. Y. 





HERALDIC SHIELDS—F amily coat of arms, 
10” x 7”, $11. Wall’s Stores, Drumcollogher, 
Co. Limerick, Ireland. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military pre- 
paratory school under Christian 
Brothers. Accredited college prep- 
aration. Grades 9-12. Small 
classes. ROTC highest rating. 
Reantiful 160-acre campus on Great 
South Bay. 76th year. 
Write for Catalog 
Box T, Oakdale, L. 1., New York 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON. NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial, Home Economics. Art. Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York 21, N. Y. 

Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York 28, N. Y. Address Rever- 
erend Mother. 








MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion, 15,000; Catholics, 21; Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s 

Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. . 





OLD CATHOLIC BOOKS urgently needed. 
Father Muthumalai, S.J., Retreat House, 
Madras 28, India. 





WANTED—Your renewal may be due now— 
or overdue! This is a good time to renew 
and make sure that AMERICA keeps coming 
to you every week of the year. Renew to- 
day! : 





New York 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 





Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine 
arts. Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes from New York City 
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1959 Semi-Annual Bargain Sale of Sheed and Ward Titles 


Again, Newman Bookshop offers a selection of original Sheed and Ward editions, for a limited time only, 
at discounts approximately 50% and more off retail list prices. The net sale price is the cost to you. This 
offer expires June 15, 1959. Stock of each title is definitely limited: first come, first served. Orders 
placed in advance will be billed and shipped as of April 15, 195y. 


. COLLECTED LETTERS OF ST. THERESE OF 
LISIEUX ed. by the Abbe Combes. 
($3.75) Net Sale Price $1.79 
A BORN CATHOLICS: essays ed. by Francis J. Sheed. 
($3.50) Net Sale Price $1.69 
. SOEUR ANGELE & BELL RINGER’S NIECE by Henri 
Catalan. Detective story. ($2.50) Net Sale Price $1.29 
. SOEUR ANGELE & EMBARRASSED LADIES by 
Henri Catalan. ($2.50) Net Sale Price $1.29 
. SOEUR ANGELE & GHOSTS OF CHAMBORD by 
Henri Catalan ($2.50) Net Sale Price $1.29 
. ALL THINGS CONSIDERED by G. K. Chesterton. 
($3.00) Net Sale Price $1.19 
. CHAUCER: biography by G. K. Chesterton. 
($3.00) Net Sale Price $1.39 
. THE FLYING INN by G. K. Chesterton. The story of an 
Irishman and an innkeeper. ($3.50) Net Sale Price $1.39 
oe POET AND THE LUNATICS: crime stories by 
K. Chesterton. ($3.00) Net Sale Price $1.19 
L ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON: his works by G. K. Ches- 
terton, illus. ($2.50) Net Sale Price $ .99 
. TALES OF LONG BOW: 8 witty tales by G. K. Chester- 
ton. ($3.00) Net Sales Price $1.19 
. TREMENDOUS TRIFLES: 39 short essays by G. K. 
Chesterton. ($2.75) Net Sale Price $1.09 
. WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE WORLD?: the family 
and state by G. K. Chesterton. ($3.00) Net Sale Price $1.19 
. ONLY SON: a life of Christ by Walter Farrell. 
($3.50) Net Sale Price $1.69 
. FRANCE PAGAN? the mission of Abbe Godin by Maisie 
Ward. ($3.00) Net Sale Price $ .99 
. ROMAN ROAD: the story of a conversion by G. R. Lamb. 
($2.25) Net Sale Price $ .59 
. GOOD CHRISTIAN MEN, REJOICE: the Beatitudes by 
William Lawson, S.J. ($2.50) Net Sale Price $ .99 


. DEAD SEA SCROLLS & ORIGINALITY OF CHRIST. 


by Geoffrey Graystone. ($2.50) Net Sale Price $1.19 
. THE CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE: introduction to the- 
ology by Jean Mouroux ($5.00) Net Sale Price $2.49 
. HYMNS TO THE CHURCH: poems by Gertrude von le 
Fort, tr. Margaret Chanler. ($1.50) Net Sale Price $ .69 
. THE GOSPEL PRIESTHOOD: reflections by Dom 
Hubert Van Zeller. ($2.50) Net Sale Price $1.19 
. AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL WRITINGS of John Henry 
Newman. ($4.50) Net Sale Price $1.99 
. FAITH AND PREJUDICE and other sermons by Cardinal 
Newman. ($2.50) Net Sale Price $1.19 
. ORDINATION TO THE PRIESTHOOD: ordination rite 
by John F. Bligh, S.J. ($3.00) Net Sale Price $1.19 
. ABBE PIERRE SPEAKS. The Abbe’s work for the desti- 
tute of France. ($3.50) Net Sale Price $1.49 
. BEGINNINGS: prose & verse selected in a contest for new 
Catholic writers. ($3.50) Net Sale Price $1.19 
. CRIPPLED VICTORY: a child’s victory over a handicap 
by Josephine Burton. ($2.75) Net Sale Price $ .99 
. THE TAILS BOOK: modern bestiary by Arthur G. Carey. 
($2.50) Net Sale Price $ .79 
. ALL THE WAY TO HEAVEN: Catholic union sick asso- 
ciates by Helen C. Day. ($2.75) Net Sale Price $1.29 
. MASTER ALBERT: St. Albert the Great by Sr. M. Jean 
Dorcy. O.P., illus. Ages 12-up. ($2.50) Net Sale Price $ .99 
. PROSE POEM & PSALM: free verse by Muriel Nevile. 
($1.75) Net Sale Price $ .25 
. GREY DAWNS & RED: Catholics in Indo-China bv 
Marie Fischer. Ages 12-16. ($2.00) Net Sale Price $ .89 


NEWMAN BOOKSHOP, Westminster, Maryland Dept. A 


Please send me the books whose numbers | have listed below: 


Name 


Street 


33. BE NOT SOLICITOUS: Providence of God ed. by Maisie 


Ward. ($3.00) Net Sale Price $1.29 
THOMAS: story of a cat by Mary Harris, illus. Ages 4-8. 


~” ($2.75) : Net Sale Price $ .99 
35. FRUIT IN THE SEED: autobiography by Margaret 


Net Sale Price $ .69 
: a saint’s intervention by Mary Harris, illus. 
Ages 8-12. ($2.25) Net Sale Price $ .89 


Leigh. 


37. TOWARDS EVENING: thoughts on old age by Mary 


Hope. ($3.00) Net Sale Price $1.49 


. COMMUNITY JOURNEY: Taena Community by George 


Ineson. ($2.00) Net Sale Price $ .99 


. COVENTRY PATMORE by James Oliver. A_ literary 


biography. ($4.00) Net Sale Price $1.89 


. ALL IN GOOD TIME: conversion of the author, G. B. 


Stern. ($2.50) Net Sale Price $ .99 


. WAY IT WORKED OUT: sequel to All in Good Time by 


G. B. Stern. ($2.50) Net Sale Price $ .99 


. A PHILOSOPHY OF FORM by E. I. Watkin. 


($6.00) Net Sale Price $2.99 


_ IMAGE OF GOD IN SEX by Vincent Wilkin, S.J. 


($1.75) Net Sale Price $ .79 


. SONG IN THE SOUTH: St. Francis Solano by Mary F, 


Windeatt. Ages 10-14. ($2.00) Net Sale Price $ .79 


5. WARRIOR IN WHITE: Blessed John Masias by Mary F, 
Windeatt. illus. Ages 8-14. ($2.00) Sa 
. STORM OF GLORY: St. Therese of Lisieux by John 


Net Sale Price $ .89 


Beevers. ($3.00) Net Sale Price $1.29 


. JOURNEY INTO A FOG by Margareta Berger-Hammer- 


schlag. ($3.50) Net Sale Price $1.29 


8. MAKING OF A MORON: man’s daily work by Niall Bren- 


nan. ($2.50) Net Sale Price $ .99 


. CHURCH AND INFALLIBILITY by Dom B. C. Butler, 


Abbot of Downside. ($3.50) Net Sale Price $1.19 


. BOW IN THE CLOUDS: an essay by E. I. Watkin. 


($2.50) Net Sale Price $ .89 


. GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON: a _ biography by 


Maisie Ward. ($3.00) Net Sale Price $1.49 
MONKS WHO WORRIED by Russell Collinge. 


* ($1.00) Net Sale Price $ .25 
3. GOD AND THE SUPERNATURAL ed. by Father Cuth- 


bert. O.F.M.Cap. ($3.00) Net Sale Price $1.19 


. ORIGEN: a ial by Jean Danielou, tr. by Walter 


Mitchell. ($4.50 Net Sale Price $1.89 


. COLOR, EBONY: conversion of the author, Helen C. Day. 


($2.25) Net Sale Price $ .59 


56. ee) WITHOUT TEARS by Helen C. Day. 


Net Sale Price $ .99 


($3.50) 
J FRIENDSHIP HOUSE by Catherine de Hueck. 
) 


($2.00 Net Sale Price $ .59 


. GALL AND HONEY: story of newspaperman by Edward 


Doherty. ($3.00) Net Sale Price $ .99 


. CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANTISM & CAPITALISM 


by Amintore Fanfani. ($3.00) Net Sale Price $1.49 


0. COURSE OF IRISH VERSE IN ENGLISH by Robert 


Farren. ($2.50) Net Sale Price $ 69 


WOMAN TODAY by John Fitzsimons. 


* ($2.50) Net Sale Price $ .99 
. LAWS OF HOLY MASS: = rubrics of Roman Mis- 


sal tr. by Joseph Francis. ($2.00) Net Sale Price $ .49 
Pas AT MY HEART by Mary Harris. 


($2.50 Net Sale Price $ .59 
: Geinc AND BECOMING: an essay by D. J. B. Hawkins 


($3.00) Net Sale Price $1.19 


5. LIE ABOUT THE WEST: response to Prof. Toynbee’s 
Challenge by Douglas Jerrold. ($1.75) Net Sale Price $ 59 
. SPIRITUAL CHILDHOOD: St. Teresa bv Msgr. Vernon 


Tohnson. ($3.25) Net Sale Price $1.29 


. HILAIRE BELLOC: a memoir by J. B. Morton. 


($3.00) Net Sale Price $1.4 
ST. PAUL’S GOSPEL: sermons by Msgr. Ronald Knox. 


" ($1.75) Net Sale Price $ .59 
. TRIALS OF A TRANSLATOR by a. Ronald Knox. 


($2.00) Net Sale Price $ 38 


. YOUNG MR. NEWMAN by Maisie Ward. 


($4.50) Net Sale Price $149 


. EVERYBODY CALLS ME FATHER by Father X. 


($2.25) Net Sale Price $1.8 
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